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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Co-Editor 
Northern Illinois University 


As part of my research on Sidney Hook, I have received letters from 
former students of his. I am fascinated by their comments, unanimous as 
they are in praise of their former professor. “He completely changed my 
life,” wrote one. “A rare and wonderful man,” exclaimed another. “A very 
caring and considerate man” was the assessment of a third. 

There is something daunting about these comments for the would- 
be biographer. How can anything one writes take the measure of such a 
man? And what if—impious thought—one’s own assessment after years 
of research should prove different? On the other hand, to the teacher 
such comments are gratifying validation of the creed all teachers live by, 
that ours is a calling that changes lives. I find myself inspired and 
enlarged by the outpouring of affection and respect that these letters 
represent, by the generosity of perfect strangers who have taken time to 
correspond with me. 

The hope is, of course, that these correspondents also took time to 
convey their appreciation to Hook himself. I suspect however that we are 
more overt in our expressions of appreciation with the teachers of our 
youth. By the time we have reached graduate school, our teachers are 
more our colleagues and our friends. As we feel an approaching parity 
with them, so too do we feel a vague embarrassment and reticence at the 
thought of acknowledging our debt to those who have brought us to the 
edge of scholarly maturity. Perhaps we recall Ferdinand Tertan in Lionel 
Trilling’s short story “Of This Time and That Place.” Tertan’s stern 
regard for his English professor, Joseph Howe, spills over into an effusive 
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essay extravagantly titled “The Paraclete” which Tertan reads aloud in 
class. Such hyperbole acutely embarrasses its intended subject and, by 
the story’s end, Tertan has been judged to be quite mad. 

And yet, as the letters from Hook’s former students testify, all of us 
owe an enormous debt to one or more of our professors. One to whom I 
am so indebted, Byron Radebaugh, retired this spring after teaching 
philosophy of education for 29 years at Northern Illinois University. The 
cautionary tale of Tertan notwithstanding, I wish to express my grati- 
tude to Byron now rather than to some biographer in the future. Diann 
Musial and I decided that to dedicate this issue of the Journal of Thought 
to Byron would be an appropriate acknowledgment of whai he has meant 
to us and many others as teacher, mentor, colleague, and friend. 

Recently Diann and I met with Byron in his book-strewn office to talk 
about philosophy, education, and democracy, which is to say, to talk 
about his career, for those are the three cornerstones on which he has 
constructed his life’s work. For Radebaugh, democracy is much more 
than a political arrangement and, like John Dewey, he is more concerned 
with the moral and ethical dimensions of the meaning of democracy than 
with the mechanics of governance. When pressed to define democracy, he 
answered deliberately: “I think Dewey has defined it best. Democracy is 
a way of life which necessitates the participation of every mature human 
being in the development of the values which regulate our living to- 
gether.” 

When asked by Diann to identify those core values of democracy, 
Radebaugh would not commit himself. Values change, he said; the role 
of the philosopher is to assist society in developing a process so that 
deliberation over values may occur. Part of that process, he went on to 
say, is the recognition of those values and goals we hold in common. But, 
Radebaugh observed, although “our most important decisions are those 
which relate to the problems we have in common, [we have] placed so 
much emphasis on our differences—we have forgotten to consider what 
we have in common.” He went on to comment that this implies the critical 
role of the public school as the one institution charged with the respon- 
sibility to develop in its citizens those common values. 

Education, then, is the second critical moment of Radebaugh’s philo- 
sophy. Public education to foster democratic values is, however, only as 
good as the education provided prospective teachers in the university. 
Radebaugh was not sanguine about the job colleges of education are 
doing. “There is a need,” he asserted, “to emphasize an in-depth study of 
democracy as a way of life with certain values attached to it.” Although 
he would assign this responsibility to all foundations classes, philosophy 
of education has a particular role to play in preparing prospective 
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teachers to better undertake democratic dialogue in their schools. 
“Teachers ought to have experience developing a moral and ethical 
stand. Philosophy gives them the conceptual tools for such a task.” These 
tools include analysis of the question, examination of prior questions, 
definition of the terms of the question, examination of possible alterna- 
tive answers, development of a line of reasoning supported by reasons 
and examples, and, finally—Radebaugh gave a little smile at this point— 
asking whether in fact we have answered the question at all. 

I suggested that this sounded as if pragmatism might be the philoso- 
phy most compatible with the democratic way of life, but to my surprise 
Radebaugh disagreed. Taking his own advice, he wanted to define his 
terms more precisely. Pragmatism, he said, was the term Charles 
Sanders Peirce applied to his theory of meaning and, although it has been 
appropriated by other scholars for differing purposes, Radebaugh pre- 
ferred to leave it with its originator. No, he asserted, the better philoso- 
phy consistent with the democratic way of life is experimentalism. With 
some spirit, he suggested that experimentalism offers the “best bet” for 
democracy! 

Experimentalism, readers will recognize, is the philosophy of John 
Dewey and, for Radebaugh, there is no philosopher to compare with 
Dewey. I suggested that Dewey had been “trashed” by many of education’s 
critics in the 1980s. Radebaugh, whose professional creed includes strict 
adherence to the virtue of academic civility, objected to my pejorative 
description. “I think,” he suggested slowly, “that most people simply have 
not caught up with Dewey yet. He is misunderstood because he is not 
read.” Radebaugh went on to comment that he was gratified by the 
renewed interest in Dewey. 

If such a rediscovery depends upon a renewed concern for and 
interest in democratic institutions, then Radebaugh must surely be 
credited in part for that. In 1975 the first issue of the quarterly journal 
Thresholds in Education was published. Radebaugh, as its executive 
editor, a post he has held for 14 years, has used the journal to engage 
scholars in an ongoing dialogue over education and democracy. Although 
a number of themes have been addressed in those 14 years, the concern 
with democratic values is never far from the center, whether the issue is 
religion and the schools, adult literacy, ethics and education, or educa- 
tion and institutional democracy. In 1992 the Thresholds Foundation, in 
conjunction with the Department of Leadership and Educational Policy 
Studies at Northern Illinois University, held its first annual conference, 
exploring the relationship between democracy and educational practice. 
The success of this and subsequent conferences in 1993 and 1994 are 
testimony to Radebaugh’s commitment to expand the democratic dia- 
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logue. 

In selecting articles for this issue, I am struck by how they all address 
issues I first encountered in Radebaugh’s philosophy of education classes. 
We begin with a piece by Patricia Malone and Norman Benson, “Liberal 
Universalism and Multicultural Curricular Reform in the Social Stud- 
ies: Issues to Consider.” How do the common values of a democracy 
surface in a history curriculum which has become the object of political 
and ideological contestation? Malone and Benson examine alternative 
approaches to the teaching of history to find one which acknowledges a 
common public culture while respecting diversity. 

Warren Shibles affords our readers an opportunity to explore an area 
I feel has been under-represented in these pages, a discussion of aesthet- 
ics. In his article, “The Meaning of the Word Express in Aesthetics,” 
Shibles suggests one reason perhaps for this absence: There are few clear 
theories of aesthetics. This is the result, Shibles argues, of a failure to 
define precisely the meaning of one of the key terms in aesthetic 
discourse, expression. Shibles’ piece is an effort at such definition. As 
such, it is emminently suitable in an issue dedicated to one for whom 
Peirce’s work on meaning was significant and who always insisted on 
precise definitions from his students. 

Radebaugh also insisted that his graduate students write for publi- 
cation. He knew, I think, that one evaluates one’s work far more critically 
when one’s prospective audience includes more than the professor who 
assigned the task. There is something educative in the process of writing 
for publication, Radebaugh insisted. For that reason it is always gratify- 
ing to publish the work of graduate students, knowing that we are not 
only offering our readers a fresh perspective, but also assisting in the 
development of future scholars. To that end we are pleased to include 
Laurie Calhoun’s piece, “Brandon Shaw, Neil Perry, and the Perils of 
Education.” Calhoun considers two films, Alfred Hitchcok’s The Rope 
and The Dead Poet’s Society, in an analysis designed to afford insight into 
the moral responsibility of mentors when they expose their charges to 
novel ideas with unforeseen consequences. 

Kenneth Oldfield returns to the pages of this journal with the second 
part of his critique of the Graduate Record Examination. His article, “An 
Impolite View of the Graduate Record Examination: Some Practical 
Reasons Why Most Studies Find This Test Has Low Predictive Validity,” 
discusses the dissonance between the actual conditions of graduate 
study and what the GRE measures. Oldfield, like Radebaugh, stresses 
the necessity of a collaborative, collegial relationship among graduate 
students and the reflective nature of their study. He then asks how the 
results of the GRE speak to these qualities. 
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In an issue dedicated to a teacher of philosophy of education, we 
would indeed be remiss if we did not include a piece on philosophy. A. T. 
Nuyen’s “Power and Knowledge: Some Educational Implications of 
Foucaultian Epistemology” provides a superb example. Starting with 
Foucault’s rejection of absolute truth and his notion of knowledge as 
“manufactured,” Nuyen suggests that what is entailed in this is a dis- 
proportionate distribution of power. The largest portion is reserved for 
those in the business of manufacturing knowledge—a situation, Nuyen 
argues, that is inimical to a healthy democracy. He then analyzes Fou- 
cault’s epistemology with a view to uncovering pedagogical practices 
which will enhance both the acquisition of knowledge and the democratic 
society within which such knowledge is acquired. 

It would seem that we have covered considerable ground in an issue 
which began with a dedication to one whose intellectual roots are deep 
in the work of Peirce and Dewey and which concludes with a piece by one 
who looks to Foucault, Lyotard, and Hirst to stimulate his thought. What 
Radebaugh and Nuyen have in common, however, is the importance they 
both attach to the pedagogical implications of philosophy; and these for 
the sake of enhancing the democratic community, It is Diann’s and my 
hope that this issue will inspire our readers to take up their own share 
of that task. 
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Liberal Universalism 
and Multicultural Curricular Reform 


in the Social Studies: 
issues to Consider 


Patricia Malone 

The William Paterson College of New Jersy 
Norman Benson 

University of Massachusetts, Lowell 


Aconsensus about nationhood no longer exists in the government, 
the academy or the educational establishment....By insisting on 
the teaching of divergent national truths, the multifarious com- 
munities within the nation rightfully contest the privilege of 
officialdom to establish the parameters of national identity....In 
such a contentious setting, authoring a history text has become a 
hazardous occupation. 
—Joyce Appleby, Lynn Hunt, & Margaret Jacobs, 
Telling the Truth About History 


Introduction 


Many educators hold the view that implementing a multicultural 
American history curriculum will be a relatively straightforward task 
once schools revise their social studies program in accordance with new 
historical scholarship and the needs of an increasingly diverse society. 
This view reveals an incomplete awareness of recent circumstances 
surrounding the writing of national history. It correctly takes into 
account the recent successes in creating a vast body of new historical 
knowledge about individuals and groups that were previously neglected 
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in written history. What it fails to recognize is a related phenomenon, the 
inability of the old unifying narrative plot to constitute a credible, ex- 
planatory framework which can incorporate scholarship about the pub- 
lic and private lives of ordinary people. The old integrative theme des- 
cribing one people united by their devotion to the principle of universal 
availability of freedom and equality is no longer accurate or compelling. 
The lack of consensus about a new narrative plot has become not only an 
intellectual debate, but a politically-charged conflict among historians 
and multiculturalist reformers over the terms of inclusion of new indi- 
viduals and groups in a national history. 

Both the new scholarship and the conflict over the terms of inclusion 
have their roots in several important changes in American institutions 
over the past few decades. One is the democratization of higher educa- 
tion that occurred after World War II.' During the postwar period, 
increasing numbers of minorities and women enrolled in graduate 
schools. These groups, whose life experiences were vastly different from 
the previous generations of historians, made scholarly investigations 
into areas of American history that had been previously ignored or ne- 
glected. The transformation of American historiography may also be 
attributed to developments in the American political culture.? The 
“rights revolution,” which sensitized historians to past marginalizations 
of some groups, was reflected in the history profession by the study of 
those groups rather than the larger society. The history profession was 
also influenced by the events of Watergate and the Vietnam War which 
undermined respect for political elites and core institutions. This trend 
toward inclusive social history was further accelerated by the develop- 
ment of computerized research techniques which made possible the 
analysis of previously unmanageable statistical and social data.* 

The first change in American historiography was enormously posi- 
tive in its impact on the national consciousness. The profound shift away 
from the traditional concentration on political and military history to the 
history of non-elite groups represented genuine progress in the develop- 
ment of multicultural scholarship in American history. Furthermore, 
the new history began to enable previously marginalized groups to 
establish and understand their own history. 

The new social history was not, however, without problems. These 
studies were often not incorporated in traditional history courses, and, 
instead, were largely taught in courses and programs in ethnic studies, 
women’s studies, and Afrocentric history. In addition, while these his- 
tories provided new written accounts of particular groups, they were 
often fragmented accounts which did not attempt to relate that group to 
others, or to a larger public world. They fell short of constituting a new 
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national history. Such a synthesis would require the invention of a new, 
workable narrative plot. 

The conflict over a new explanatory narrative is particularly contro- 
versial in the American political culture because it constitutes a pro- 
found challenge to mainstream ideology about nationhood. The debate 
also has important implications for multicultural reform in the social 
studies. Some contemporary historians argue that the use of the liberal, 
universalistic narrative virtually required that historians omit, or gloss 
over, the full history of minorities and women, since revealing the latter 
would have invalidated the narrative thesis.‘ 

We contend that the ongoing debate over the liberal universalistic 
interpretation of American history has the potential to revolutionize the 
teaching of American history. In this essay, we discuss the many argu- 
ments concerning the appropriateness of this interpretation. It is clear 
to us, however, that one should not expect any political philosophy to 
provide eternally valid theories for the government of all societies, under 
all circumstances; a political philosophy can be valid only for particular 
societies under certain conditions. We agree with the contention that 
liberal philosophy today should not follow the prescriptions of John 
Locke and Immanuel Kant, but, rather, should look for contemporary 
theories which are right for our own conditions and which descend in 
spirit from the classical texts.° 

Our discussion first reviews two traditional positions on the goals of 
civic education in the social studies. This discussion is included in order 
to clarify the relationship of those positions with liberal, universalist 
political philosophy. Next, we provide asummary of the central tenets of 
that political theory. This summary will illuminate the key tenets of 
universalistic liberalism and, thus, facilitate an understanding of multi- 
culturalists’ objections to that philosophy. We then discuss the several 
concerns of multiculturalists with liberal universalism as a national 
ideology. Finally, we describe an alternative narrative for the teaching 
of American history. 


Traditional Debates Over Goals in the Social Studies 


Debates over the role of history in the social studies have frequently 
centered on the proper emphasis to be placed on the dual goals of social- 
ization and counter-socialization.* Theorists favoring an emphasis on 
socialization goals are uncritical of liberal accounts of national history 
that gloss over the many failures in the American past to achieve liberal, 
universalistic ideals of liberty and equality. They prefer such accounts 
because these were presumed to engender emotional attachments to the 
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political ideals enumerated in the founding documents. Theorists em- 
phasizing counter-socialization goals in the social studies are more inter- 
ested in helping students to deliberate about political ideals and to com- 
pare national achievements with expressed liberal ideals. In their view, 
violations of liberal ideals are to be fully discussed and critiqued. 

The philosophical views undergirding these contrasting civic educa- 
tion positions can be illuminated through a comparison of rationales 
offered by two political philosophers. William Galston’s socialization 
argument contends that rhetorical approaches to history are desirable in 
civic education.’ Galston claims that a process of rational inquiry is not 
likely to foster commitment to core values of a liberal society because 
liberalism has specific interpretations of equality, freedom, and human 
good. Philosophical education has a primary objective of fostering the 
ability to seek truth through rational inquiry; however, this kind of 
education should not be confused with civic education. The latter has as 
its goal the formation of individuals who can conduct their lives within, 
and support their liberal political community. It is unlikely that truth- 
seeking activities will be fully consistent with the latter. A moralizing 
history depicting traditional, key figures in American history is prefer- 
able to revisionist accounts derived from rigorous historical research. 
Finally, Galston contends that it is important to judge the principles of 
civic education by their congruence with the basic features of the society 
they are expected to sustain. Galston is apparently not troubled by the 
likelihood that marginalized groups will notice the absence, in practice, 
of the ideals contained in the preferred moralizing histories and perhaps 
proceed to question their credibility. 

The rationale of political philosopher Amy Gutmann illuminates the 
counter-socialization approach to civic education in social studies pro- 
grams.* She argues that the long-standing problem of civic education in 
the United States springs from understanding our educational options 
as a choice between liberal concern for the widest range of individual 
choice of the good life and that of educating children so that they will 
choose the good life. Since citizens disagree on the relative value of 
freedom and virtue, there is an impasse unless educators prioritize 
rationale deliberation. Rational deliberation offers the best answer to 
the central problem of civic education because it allows educators to 
combine the development of individual autonomy with civic virtue. 
Students should be helped to develop deliberative skills so that they can 
shape society in accordance with their own moral choices. 

It can be seen that both rationales are concerned with programs that 
undergird liberal political philosophy. Neither philosopher attempts to 
justify alternative understandings of liberalism, but Gutmann’s ratio- 
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nale can provide an opening for students to develop alternative interpre- 
tations of liberal political philosophy. She places a premium on students’ 
ability to deliberate and, thereby, to participate in shaping the society in 
which they live. In her pluralist approach to civic education, students 
could develop alternative liberal political positions. Galston’s rationale 
would apparently preclude this development. 


Liberal Political Theory 


The United States and other English-speaking countries have been 
moving toward a procedural model of democracy over the last one 
hundred years. Procedural liberalism has been strong in practice for 
several reasons. One is its general popularity in English-speaking 
countries. In addition, it has been advocated with great force by liberal 
political theorists, particularly in the constitutional context of judicial 
review. 

A key concept of procedural liberalism is its emphasis on state 
neutrality with respect to ideas of the good life. Ronald Dworkin has 
outlined the following rationale for state neutrality.'° The procedural 
model first insists on the primacy of each individual’s right to define the 
good life. Because of this priority assigned to the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual, pluralistic societies have necessarily adopted a commitment to 
treat individual preferences with equal respect. The central function of 
the liberal state with respect to these preferences is neutrality. If the 
liberal state were to choose one idea of virtue, it would necessarily violate 
other people’s conception of the good. Even though an individual’s idea 
of virtue might be supported by a majority, the effect of the state’s 
violation of the neutrality principle would be to treat minorities with less 
than equal respect. 

The philosophical assumptions of Immanuel Kant are imbedded in 
the ethic of individual rights.! Kant’s view of human dignity is rooted in 
the primacy of individual autonomy. Dignity is not associated with any 
particular understanding of the good life, but with the power to hold such 
a view. Critics have argued that procedural liberals have prioritized the 
Kantian preference for autonomy over other values without openly ac- 
knowledging this preference. They have thereby avoided the need to 
provide a philosophical justification for this choice. 

Universalism is another key tenet of procedural liberalism. It is 
based on the assumption that the state should recognize only the indi- 
vidual rights that originate in the needs that all people have in common, 
that is, the universal need for primary goods such as income, health care, 
and education, as well as religious freedom and other basic constitutional 
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rights.’ These interests are shared by all regardless of race, religion, 
ethnicity, and gender. Liberal universalism is thought to prohibit the 
state from recognizing any rights associated with particular cultural 
identities. That prohibition is required because cultural preferences are 
not held in common; they are grounded in particular views of the good 
life. 


Multicultural Challenges to Liberal Universalism 


Animportant multicultural critique of liberal universalism faults its 
unwillingness to include, as a primary social good, the need for equal 
respect and status in all ethnic, racial, and gender groups. Multicultural- 
ists contend that citizens of diverse cultural identities cannot attain 
equal status if public institutions do not recognize particular identities." 
They claim that all cultural groups need a secure cultural context to give 
meaning and guidance to their life choices. According to this argument, 
a secure cultural context must be understood to be a basic good, along 
with the basic goods traditionally recognized by universalistic liberal- 
ism. 

Another criticism is related to the effect of liberal universalism on 
popular thinking about the meaning of equality. While several theorists 
explicitly recognize that liberal universalism as a national ideal has been 
successfully used by oppressed minorities to acquire basic political 
rights, they find it problematic on several grounds. Iris Young contends 
that the ending of the universalistic story is troubling.'* The ending 
implies that when formal equality is achieved, vestiges of differential 
privilege will die out as the political ideal of social neutrality takes over. 
This implication is unacceptable because it makes it difficult for multi- 
culturalists to emphasize that, in reality, group differences continue to 
exist despite the existence of liberal ideals. Furthermore, Young claims, 
social and racial groups who are different continue to be regarded as 
deviant. 

Young and other cultural pluralists contend that liberal universalism’s 
unwillingness to recognize cultural differences has several other nega- 
tive consequences for differentiated social and racial groups.’ The 
neutral states’s denial of cultural difference permits privileged social 
groups to define “neutral” cultural standards, since they entered the 
assimilation game early. These privileged groups can then deny that 
these standards are culturally and experientially specific, rather than 
neutral as claimed. Groups who continue to be culturally different are at 
a disadvantage when they are expected to observe culturally specific 
standards. Furthermore, they claim that the ideal of a universal human- 
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ity allows privileged groups to ignore their own cultural specificity and 
thereby perpetuates cultural imperialism. Finally, the oppression of 
groups who deviate from a supposedly neutral standard often leads to the 
internal devaluation of group members. 


Alternatives to Universalistic Liberalism 


Political theorists have proposed several alternative understand- 
ings of political equality. Young argues that a form of radical democratic 
pluralism is desirable. It would replace liberal universalism’s denial of 
cultural difference with a pluralism that affirms the positive self-defin- 
ition of group differences. According to this understanding of political 
equality, a good society would not seek to eliminate or transcend group 
difference.'® 

Charles Taylor has offered a rationale for revising the traditional 
understanding of universalistic liberalism.'’ He recognizes that univer- 
salistic liberalism has been suspicious of collective goals and inhospi- 
table to cultural difference. This outlook has its origins in the concept of 
equal respect which insists on the uniform application of the rules defin- 
ing these rights. This hostility is usually extended to current multicultur- 
alist demands that the state publicly recognizes group difference. Taylor 
contends that while liberal universalism doesn’t seek to abolish cultural 
differences, it cannot, in its present form, accommodate what members 
of distinct cultural groups really aspire to, cultural survival. The latter 
is a collective goal which, if enforced, would require changing the laws 
required by procedural liberalism. 

Taylor does not accept the liberal theory’s failure to accommodate 
cultural differences. He claims that traditional interpretations of univer- 
salism are no longer acceptable to many Americans. Thus, public insti- 
tutions should not and cannot refuse to respond to the demand for 
cultural recognition by citizens. He describes a way in which a revised 
liberal theory can continue to guarantee fundamental political rights. 

An alternative understanding of liberalism first requires the separa- 
tion of fundamental rights from those rights which can be set aside to 
accommodate the claims of cultural minorities. Fundamental liberties 
would be those which can never be infringed, while other privileges and 
immunities, although important, can be revoked or restricted for reasons 
related to public policy. A society with strong collective goals can be 
liberal if two provisions are maintained. It must respect diversity when 
dealing with those who do not share common goals; it must also offer 
adequate safeguards for fundamental rights. 

Michael Waltzer has made similar arguments about possible liberal 
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responses to claims for the state’s recognition of cultural groups.'* He 
claims that there can be two versions of universalistic liberalism. Liber- 
alism 1 supports the strongest emphasis on individual rights and on a 
neutral state which has no collective goals beyond individual freedom 
and physical security. This neutral state has no cultural or religious 
projects. Liberalism 2, which is more democratic than Liberalism 1, 
authorizes a democratic community to commit itself to the survival and 
flourishing of a particular culture or religion as long as the basic rights 
of citizens who have different commitments are protected. However, 
Liberalism 2 also authorizes a community to choose policies which are 
more or less neutral among particular cultural groups. The latter choice 
means that Liberalism 1 is preferred by that community. Waltzer per- 
sonally supports Liberalism 1 because he believes this to be the dominant 
social understanding of the United States as a society of immigrants. 
That view holds that each cultural group is free to fend for itself, but not 
to engage the state in recognition of its particular cultural projects. 
Taylor points out that the strict adherence to state neutrality in 
Liberalism 1 may be increasingly impractical in tomorrow’s world where 
all societies are becoming increasingly multicultural. He contends that 
procedural liberalism is no longer defensible on the grounds that it offers 
a neutral ground on which people of all cultures can meet and coexist. 
Taylor argues that western liberalism is not so much an expression of a 
secular post-religious outlook that happens to be popular among liberal 
intellectuals as it is an organic outgrowth of Christianity. Thus, it repre- 
sents the political expression of one range of cultures which is quite 
incompatible with other ranges. Because there is an ever increasing 
proportion of people in Western societies who do not recognize our 
philosophical boundaries, the challenge is to deal with their sense of 
marginalization without sacrificing our basic political principles.'® 


Teaching Multicultural History 


Historians and multiculturalist reformers have proposed several 
interpretive narratives to integrate multicultural scholarship into the 
national story. Some claim that it is still desirable and feasible to teach 
a national history grounded in liberal universalism provided that, at 
some point, the curriculum fully addresses the ways in which the liberal 
story was violated in practice. Benjamin Barber has argued that this 
approach to multicultural history is appropriate.”° He contends that the 
telling of a universalistic story was based on its potential prescriptive 
and moral implications for influencing the civic beliefs and actions of 
citizens. Constitutional values, the founding documents, notable speeches 
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by national political figures, and Supreme Court decisions, together with 
the unifying history, constituted a civic religion intended to promote 
fidelity to the constitution in a generic sense and to tie together a diverse 
collection of private persons and sectarian groups. 

Barber acknowledges that the political ideal embodied in the Ameri- 
can civic religion was contradicted in every era by discrimination, exclu- 
sion, and economic exploitation. However, the story of an exceptionalist 
nation identified by its common ideals may have helped the nation over- 
come these biases; the language of universal political rights has been 
used by excluded groups to preserve their hopes for inclusion and to 
finally win suffrage. Barber favors retaining it in the early years of civic 
education provided that older students are encouraged to compare the 
events in our national history with the political ideals contained in 
universalistic liberalism. 

Richard Wasserstrom has also argued for retaining liberal univer- 
salistic themes on the grounds of their usefulness as political ideals.?! He 
contends that liberal ideals can expose the arbitrariness of group-based 
social distinctions. They are also useful because they establish clear and 
unambiguous standards of equality and justice. Lastly, the liberal ideal 
maximizes individual choice. The latter can help individuals to be free of 
group expectations. 

Teachers who do not accept the traditional form of liberal universal- 
ism as an interpretive theme require a coherent and realistic alternative. 
Thomas Bender contends that the nation is an ever-changing outcome of 
a continuing contest among social groups and ideas over the power to 
define the public culture. This struggle is waged in order to define both 
the groups themselves and the nation. The contest is an integrating 
narrative theme which teachers can use to help students understand a 
multicultural nation as a whole.” Such a study is far more comprehen- 
sive than political history as it engages the general subject of power in 
public life, whether it is political, economic, social, or cultural power. 

Bender points out that a focus on the formation of a public culture 
attempts to bring groups, with their defining differences, into a pattern 
of relationships. Once they are in a relational frame, it is possible to get 
beyond the component parts to a sense of the whole, and of the larger 
issues in society. Such a framework addresses the civic need of all 
citizens to understand the way that American society actually works as 
a whole. 

When appropriate, teachers can integrate the study of groups by 
raising important questions: why some values of some groups have been 
omitted in mainstream culture and schooling; how the lives, values, and 
politics of certain groups have affected the public world; how these lives 
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have been affected by prevailing patterns of culture and state authority. 

We believe that Bender’s integrative theme has many advantages 
over liberal universalism as a major explanatory theme in American 
history. One ofits key advantages is that it fosters a fuller understanding 
of the long-standing political struggle which has frequently been ob- 
scured. Michael Olneck has argued that multicultural reform must in- 
clude a different view of minorities in American history.” He claims that 
they must be understood as persons who act and speak of their own ex- 
periences, and who construct their own world from symbol systems, 
practices, and collective actions. Historical interpretations must not 
inherently place social groups either inside or outside the mainstream. 
Rather, they must be understood as interacting, on unequal terms, to 
produce the mainstream. A focus on the contest over the formation of the 
public culture does address Olneck’s concerns with the treatment of 
minorities in the nation’s past. Furthermore, it can also help students of 
European ethnic origins to understand that the struggle for racial minor- 
ities to define themselves, and the nation as a whole, has been not been 
identical with the struggle of European ethnic minorities. 

A pluralist account of American history grounded in a struggle for 
political and cultural power also gives students the opportunity to ques- 
tion the effects of liberal ideology on the formation of the American public 


culture. Students can be asked to consider how the actual practice of 
group differentiation has played against the proclaimed theme of univer- 
sal values, and how the anxiety created by a pattern of discrimination 
has played against the national self-image of tolerant acceptance. 


Conclusion 


We have argued that significant reform in the social studies depends 
largely on the outcome of debates over the terms of multicultural 
inclusion in the history curriculum. This debate is related to our long- 
standing failure to reassess the usefulness ofa political philosophy which 
may no longer address the needs of a an increasingly multicultural 
society. Diverse cultural groups have argued that the accurate represen- 
tation of their role in American history may depend on a different 
understanding of political equality in our national story. We reeommend 
that social studies educators consider Bender’s approach to a historical 
synthesis which focuses on the contest over the formation of a national 
public culture. This approach not only attempts to tell the truth about 
American history but, as importantly, strives to incorporate minority 
social groups in a way that is consistent with a pluralist ideal of political 
equality. 
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Music is irrational and cannot affect the soul or the emotions, and is no 
more an expressive art than cookery. 
—Philodemus! 


I am convinced that neither I nor anyone else understands how it is 
possible for the expressiveness to be in the music at all. 
—Peter Kivy? 


Everything [in music] that occurs without praiseworthy affections can be 
considered nothing, does nothing and means nothing. 
—Johann Mattheson® 


Preface 


An examination of the literature on expression and the expression 
theories of art shows that little progress is being made and some believe 
that the attempt to analyze art as the expression of emotion should be 
abandoned entirely. This result was inevitable because in general (a) 
“express” was seldom defined lucidly or adequately, (b) “emotion” was 
not clearly defined or analyzed, (c) no theory of emotion was presented 
or argued for, and (d) theories and definitions of meaning relevant to 
expression were not presented and analyzed. 

This paper is an attempt to define “express” and provide a sound 
theory of emotion upon which an adequate analysis of “express” can be 
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given. Not only emotion, but meaning, is said to be expressed. This re- 
quires a theory of meaning, which is therefore provided. It will in this 
regard be argued that music and the various arts can have and express 
meaning. It will also be shown how they can make assertions. 

Thus, the controversy regarding art as expression will be placed on 
a firm foundation for resolution. The situation is not hopeless as Harold 
Osborne will be seen to believe. In addition, Benedetto Croce’s view of 
“intuition as expression” will be briefly analyzed in terms of the above 
clarifications. 


Introduction 


The expression theory of art is as controversial now as it has ever 
been. Osborne, President of the British Society of Aesthetics, advised 
abandoning the problem of emotional expressiveness in the arts: “Prob- 
lems that have no solution are problems to be repudiated.” The linguists, 
David Crystal and R. Quirk spoke of “the absence of any definition of 
“expressiveness.” The descriptions used in aesthetics show the need for 
the clarification of emotion. For example, Forest Hansen points out the 
ambiguity of the psychological correlates of tonal tensions used in 
Ferguson’s Music as Metaphor which are as follows: an image of experi- 
ence, a mingling of thought and feeling, emotions, a valuation of experi- 
ence, the characteristic tone of an emotion, a feeling, a mental state, 
elemental tensions, the subjective fact of feeling, spiritual states, etc.® 
The result is ambiguity and confusion. 

One reason for this is that it has not been clear what an emotion is. 
Is it a feeling, cognition, product of the imagination, synthesis of feelings 
or emotions, or some fusion of these? Such confusion is illustrated by the 
following statement. Derek Matravers wrote, “One of the most intrac- 
table problems in aesthetics: that of specifying the relation between art 
and the feelings and emotions thus ascribed to them.” The cognitive 
theory of emotion has helped to clarify that issue.* There still remains the 
lack of clarity about what “express” means. R. Allen, for example, recent- 
ly argued that “express” as “arousal” really means three different things: 
(a) evoke, (b) communicate, and (c) provoke.® He alternately refers to 
“express” as: to suggest, cause, embody, etc. But “express” means much 
more than that, and how it means that is still in question. Such equivo- 
cation undermines any analysis of art as the expression of emotion. 

Artis said to express meaning as well as emotion. To understand this 
statement, a theory of meaning and of emotion is required. Stephen 
Davies wrote, “Neither what it is that music means, nor the way in which 
music bears its meaning is readily apparent.”"° Roger Scruton wrote, 
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“There are kinds of meaning which cannot be explained by normal se- 
mantic theories.” And his statement, “The meaning of a piece of music 
is what you understand when you understand it,” is circular. 


A. Meaning 


The traditional and commonly accepted view is that words stand for 
ideas, and this is called “meaning.” Ideas are allegedly expressed (Latin: 
“press out”) into words. Ludwig Wittgenstein, especially, has made it 
clear that ideas are pseudo-psychological entities, and therefore that 
meaning also is a mentalistic term.'* We can no longer uncritically hold 
that language expresses ideas or meanings. Nor for the same reasons, 
can art do so."* 

A pragmatic, operational definition of thought is language-use. This 
may include self-talk, verbal utterance, or Wittgenstein’s notion of a lan- 
guage-game. By thinking (cognition, intention, belief, etc.), we mean 
language-use. The task is now to develop a nonmentalistic theory of 
meaning.’> Words, on the traditional theory, refer not only to pseudo- 
psychological ideas, but also to objects. They stand for objects. And words 
are themselves objects: marks or sounds organized in a certain way. 
Meaning may accordingly be seen as a nonmentalistic association be- 
tween words and other objects. The meaning of “association” is grounded 
by the paradigm: I can and do relate, in whatever way, chalk which I see, 
with the marks “chalk.” The sounds and marks of language are conve- 
nient and are infinitely diverse admitting of complex combinations." 
Computer programming is a similarly complex associating. 

Because virtually all objects are given associations, any object may 
serve as the basis of a language. However, not all would be equally con- 
venient to use. The question “Does art express meaning?” can now be 
answered. Art has connections for us. An abstractionist painting, show- 
ing areas of green, brown, and orange, becomes a farmyard with a trac- 
tor. A poem is a paradox or puzzle of connotations for us to figure out. 
Musical tone-poems are created by synaesthetic or imitative associa- 
tions. The above also generates an answer to Kingsley Price’s question, 
“How does music differ from sand and wind?” They have different 
associations. 

The metaphorical deviations and juxtapositions in art become spe- 
cifically comprehensible. Each art has its own internal congruity (lan- 
guage context) such as that rendered by musical terminology, as well as 
external relationships (language-game contexts), including what the 
sounds remind us of. In a tone-poem both types of association are espe- 
cially required. On the other hand, a piece of music may be written with 
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no concern for the reaction of the human observer. If “music” by defini- 
tion means aesthetically valued sounds, music without concern for the 
listener may not qualify as genuine music. We sometimes say “That 
music has no heart.” It may perhaps be called computer, mechanical, or 
incidental sound, though they may each have their own sort of magnifi- 
cence. 

Virtually all objects are given associations, but a language is not a 
language unless it is accepted as such. Similarly, if no standard of time 
(change) is recognized, there is no time.'* Mere change is not time, and 
mere association is not language. For this reason, music, art, architec- 
ture, dance, etc. are not languages. But because they have internal 
associations and have relationships with language they may be thought 
of as incomplete languages or extensions of our language. They are 
universes of relations, but not universes of discourse. Association is what 
is meant by “expressing ourselves” through any medium from voice 
intonation to the way we spend money or the way we dress. It is in this 
sense that we may understand John Dewey: “The act of expression al- 
ways employs natural material.”'® We may say that art is the exploration 
of the limits of our language. Art is one form of meaning. Dewey says, 
“Science states meanings, art expresses them.”” Archibald Alison also 
presents a theory of association.” 

Art does not refer to objects as a language refers to them. In this 
sense, Edmund Gurney is correct when he says that music is meaning- 
less.”* It may be nonreferential, but it is not meaningless. It does have 
associative meaning. And this does provide a certain kind of knowledge. 
It “says” nothing, but “expresses” much. This is also the case with par- 
ticles and interjections in languages, e.g., “well!”, “um,” etc. They are 
often said to be mere meaningless interjections, but in fact interjections 
are rich in associative meaning. They are said to say nothing, but rather 
leave little unsaid.” 

In this respect, we may speak of a “language” of color, music, clouds, 
trees, taste, etc. Eduard Hanslick argued that music is a language we 
speak and understand.* Bernard Bosanquet states, “Even an enjoyable 
color is not a mute gratification of sense, but is felt as an utterance.” 
Leonard Bernstein sees music as a metalanguage—a language based on 
language and perception, but abstracted from it.” The notion of “seeing- 
as” means that virtually all perception is related to our language. We 
cannot see a “Doric column” without these words. Because they do not 
understand language, cats cannot perceive “people,” “art,” or “music.” 
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B. Emotion 


Because of its recent prevalence and broad-based support, the 
Rational-Emotive Theory, also called the Cognitive Theory of Emotion is 
defended here.”’ The main features of this theory are briefly summarized 
as follows. 


1. Emotion is not a bodily feeling. Emotion is not equivalent to feeling, 
as is commonly believed. Therefore, it is always misleading to say, 
“I feel x,” where x is an emotion. It is more descriptive to say, “I 
think-feel x.” 

2. Emotion is a cognition which causes feeling. Emotion equals “cogni- 
tion causes feeling.” Although emotions, as such, do not exist, 
“emotion” will be used to stand for “cognition causes feeling,” for 
convenience. “Emotion” refers to both cognition and feeling to- 
gether. 

3. Emotion can be radically changed, prevented and/or eliminated by 
changing the cognition. Thus, emotions are to this extent, neither 
necessary nor innate. This assertion is based on philosophical 
argument as well as recorded clinical experience. 

4. Emotion can to some degree be changed by changing the feeling, e.g., 
by relaxation. 

5. The emotive cognition is typically a value assessment. Negative 
evaluations produce positive emotions. 

6. Emotion can be changed by changing the value assessment, e.g., we 
can largely eliminate anger, revenge, etc. 

7. We cannot have the same emotion twice because cognition and 
feeling constantly change. It would be simplistic to say that a piece 
of music represents a certain emotion 

8. Negative emotion is due to faulty assessments such as: (a) failure to 
accept the reality of the situation, (b) failure to understand that we 
can only do that which is within our power, (c) misuse of value 
terms, e.g., thinking that something is “bad in itself.” 

9. Emotion is not “released.” It is not an entity. To change the emotion, 
the cognition must be changed. It is not the sort of thing that can 
be “released.” This argues against “expression” as a release or 
catharsis. 

10. Emotion is not a cause. “Cognition causes feeling” can be a cause. 
That is, if there is no anger as such, it cannot be a cause. 

11. Because emotion is cognition, only we can cause our emotion. 
Objects cannot cause emotion. For emotion, the object must be 
perceived and evaluated. This creates difficulty for the view that 
the object expresses the artist’s emotion. 

12. Because emotion is mainly cognition it requires awareness or 
consciousness. It also requires deliberateness if negative emotion 
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is to be avoided. 

13. Because a statement is cognition plus feeling, any statement or 
judgment may be regarded as an emotion.” 

14. Metaemotions are emotions about emotions, e.g., “enjoyment of the 
grotesque,” “self-deprecation humor,” “schadenfreude” (“malicious 
joy”). 

Required specific explanations of the theory will be given in connec- 

tion with the subsequent analysis. 


C. Expression 


According to the basic formulation of the expression theory of 
emotion, the artist unidirectionally expresses emotion to the perceiver 
through the object. The artist’s emotion is expressed in the object which 
then in turn causes emotion in the perceiver. The literature usually 
limits the theory to this assertion. But the assertion “art expresses 
emotion” is ambiguous. Other and reciprocal formulations are also pos- 
sible such as the following. We may consider three sources of emotion: 
artist’s emotion, the object as a source of emotion (emotive object), and 
the perceiver’s emotion. The theory could be stated as: Art is the expres- 
sion of the aritst’s emotion, perceiver’s emotion, emotive object, or some 
combination of these. 

(a) The artist’s emotion may be expressed by the emotive object and 
the object may be expressed by the artist. For example, the artist 
interacts with the object over a period of time. (Artist’s emotion < > 
emotive object) (The symbols > and < may be read as “is expressed in,” 
“causes,” or or the meaning is indicated by the context. In the case of the 
cognitive theory, “cognition > feeling,” > means “causes”) In terms of 
“stimulus (S)—-response (R) theory,” this would be partly rendered by S— 
R-S-R-S.... The artist may try to bring out the emotion thought to be in 
the object which the object “expresses.” 

(b) “Expression” may refer to the finished work, the moment of 
creation, the gerundive process of expressing, the whole process of 
creation, or the finished product. Dewey states “Expression’ equivocates 
between the act of expressing and the result expressed.”” 

(c) The artist’s emotion may be largely based on or determined by the 
actual or imagined thoughts of the perceiver, and vice versa. (Artist’s 
emotion < > perceiver’s emotion). Viewers may perceive certain emotions 
in the object because they know which emotions the artist usually has or 
experiences, thereby circumventing the object as the bearer of objective 
emotion. Conversely, if art is the expression of the emotion of the 
perceiver, emotion may be largely based on the actual or imagined 
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thoughts of the artist, again circumventing the object. 

(d) The perceiver may project emotion into the object (cf. personifi- 
cation, depersonfication, anthropomorphism, etc.) Or the object may 
“express” emotion to the perceiver(emotive object < > perceiver’s emo- 
tion). Clearly, an object or animal does not express emotion as a person 
expresses emotion. 

(e) One may carry on an inner dialogue and development of emotion 
in and for oneself, to yield: artist’s emotion, < > artist’s emotion,. The 
artistic process can be regarded as an experience or a learning process 
such as that advocated by a number of aestheticians. 

In these and other ways, the formula becomes: Artist’s emotion < > 
emotive object < > perceiver’s emotion, Artist’s emotion < > perceiver’s 
emotion, Artist’s emotion < > Artist’s emotion, perceiver’s emotion, < > 
perceiver’s emotion,,. 

The “intentional fallacy” is an example of the perceiver projecting 
emotion into the artist; the artist may declare an intention which may or 
may not be found in the work. The “pathetic fallacy” is that of projecting 
emotion into the object. Objects are somehow given the emotions of hu- 
mans. And because emotions include cognition, this would include cog- 
nition as well thereby creating a cognitive object. In the latter case the 
artist’s or perceiver’s emotion is projected into the object. It is a category- 
mistake to say that the object has or expresses emotion as humans 
express emotion. Only humans can give emotional associations to ob- 
jects. Whether or not animals can have aesthetic emotion remains pro- 
blematic because we do not have adequate access to their “languages.” 
From the above it can be seen that our language systematically misleads 
us when we say that art, as an object, expresses emotion. Malcolm Budd 
states that it is a pathetic fallacy to think that the emotion is in the 
music.* Nor does it help to say, as John Nolt does, that objects may not 
express, but only “tend to express emotions.”*! 

Each element of the above formula, “art is the expression of emotion,” 
admits of numerous qualifications such as the following: 


1) Which meaning of “express” is being used? 

2) Which theory of emotion is being used? 

3) There are at least three different sorts of emotion: the artist’s 
emotion, emotive object, and perceiver’s emotion. Also, one in- 
dividual’s emotion is different at different times and differs from 
emotions of others. Artist, object, and perceiver may be thought to 
be transformers of emotion, not carriers of the same emotion. 

4) The artist may act as perceiver during or after creation of the object. 

5) Emotions involved may be based on well-founded or poorly-founded 

cognitions. 
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6) Objects in nature may be given emotional associations, though no 
artist created them. A viewer may assess any object as an aesthetic 
object. 

7) The emotive object may surpass or fail to express what the artist 
intended to produce. 

8) An artist unaware of the cognitive theory or asound theory of emotion 
will tend to fail to “express” emotion adequately. A Freudian, for 
example, would tend to express that very theory into the artwork. 
One’s philosophy is reflected in one’s art. 

9) The formula must allow for less atomistic interpretations. The 
artist’s emotion, emotive object and perceiver’s emotion may unite 
or be integratively continuous with one another.*? 

10) The emotion may be normative or, on the other hand, personally 
experienced. 

11) The emotive object varies according to the specific medium, e.g., 
music vs. poetry, and techniques used. 

12) On the cognitive theory, among what may be expressed are emotion, 
feeling, cognition, images, actions, perceptions, or sensations. Art 
expresses more than emotions. It expresses also cognitions.** 

13) The perceiver may not look merely for the artist’s emotions.** 

14) The perceiver may perceive a different emotion than that of the 
emotive object or the artist’s emotion. “The music is sad,” may have 
different meanings for artist, emotive object and perceiver’s emo- 
tion. One may observe emotion in an object, but need not experi- 
ence that emotion. “An onlooker may say, ‘What a magnificent 
expression of rage!” 

15) Neither artist nor audience need be the best judges of whether or 
how the object expresses emotion. Often artists, as well as critics, 
including the some of greatest such as Beethoven, are known to 
have unpleasant dispositions. We cannot look to them for a knowl- 
edge of how emotions work. 

16) How do we see emotion in an object? This raises the formalist vs. 
expressionist controversy as to whether or not there is beauty or 
emotion in an art object.*® 


Croce’s Intuition as Expression 


Intuire é esprimere; e nient’ altro (niente di pit, ma niente de meno) che 
esprimere. 
—Benedetto Croce*’ 


Croce states above, “To intuit is to express; and nothing else (nothing 
more, but nothing less) than to express.” His view may be analyzed in 
terms of the foregoing distinctions. Feeling (sentimento) is raw bodily 
sensation. It is not directly knowable.** He opposes an atomistic view 
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according to which cognition is separated from feeling. Rather, he holds 
an organicist and Kantian view that there is no cognition without feeling, 
and no feeling without cognition. We never have pure sensation or pure 
feeling as such. They are like seeings-as. “The sweetness and freshness 
of a fruit” is not visual, but aesthetic.*® The aesthetic (aesthetic emotion) 
is a synthesis of cognition and feeling, or in Aristotelian terms, “formed 
matter” as the following model shows: 


Cognition Feeling 
form matter, object 
conscious unconscious 
unchanging changing 
active passive 

inner outside 
general particular 


Intuiti 
Cognized feelings. 

, Cognition and feeling blend and synthesize. 
The whole determines the qualities of the parts like metaphor, which 
cannot be reduced to the literal. 
Not just reason or the demonstrable. Science gives concepts; art gives 
intuition. 
Direct and spontaneous. 
Unity of perception/sensations. 
Productive and formative associations. 
Only cognized perception. 


A new knowledge free from concepts or raw feeling is said to result. 
Itis neither cognition nor feeling, but a novel unity. Although, as with the 
cognitive theory, cognition dominates the feeling gives it coherence.“ 
Intuition is expression is the aesthetic. Formless, indeterminate feelings 
are “filtered” (un filtro) through the unifying form of cognition. Intuition 
can also be a synthesis of concepts.*! The aesthetic transcends the mere 
conceptual and goes beyond narrow dualisms of mind vs. body, subject vs. 
object, reason vs. emotion, etc. It is to experience the sky without space 
and time. Classical cognitive and romantic emotion are united. 

In addition, intuition comes only when these combine into expres- 
sion: “Every true intuition is also expression.” (Ogni vera intuizione...é, 
insieme, espressione.)*® There are also no ideas (cognitions) without 
expression. Croce was early to think of thought as a kind of self-talk or 
talk aloud (Le parole interne che diciamo a noi.).** He apprehends here 
also the epistemological primacy of language. Thought (cognitions) and 
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feeling are only artificial abstractions which have meaning only in ex- 
pression and action based on it. This is similar to Dewey’s contextualist 
theory of meaning and view of art as experience. We may compare it also 
to Wittgenstein’s notion of a language-game which is a given, not further 
reducible or analyzable given. 

In expressing, one supposedly becomes conscious of what one thinks 
and feels. We only know what we think when we see what we say. The 
brute sensation becomes conscious and our thought becomes embodied. 
The aesthetic, for Croce, is a way of becoming aware. The aesthetic is 
knowledge, but not merely conceptual knowledge. It is more adequate, 
holistic, humanistic knowledge. To be rational is to be aesthetic and to be 
aesthetic is to be rational. As with the cognitive theory of emotion, feeling 
in this way comes together with cognition.“ 


E. The Meanings of Express 


As noted earlier, “art expresses emotion” cannot be intelligible un- 
less “express” is clarified. Stanley Speck states,“Expression’...is itself a 
quasi-explanatory locution.”“ Scruton sees form, imitation, and ex- 
presses as vague abstractions.“* Hansen notes that Ferguson in Music 
as Metaphor uses a great variety of terms for expression: “Express’ in 
‘Music expresses emotion, is rendered as, to refer to, portray, represent, 
be a counterpart of, suggest, evoke, define, be comparable to, appear to 
characterize, reveal, utter, arouse, communicate, be a valuation of, 
invite comparison with, imply, intimate, reflect, resemble, and finally be 
a metaphor of.”“’ In one respect, a person or object can possibly in some 
way express all that one can think or feel. An examination of the word- 
field of “express” yields the following root meanings. 

“Express” may mean: 1. cause, 2. correlation, 3. effect, 4. imitate, 5. 
characterize, 6. release, 7. explain, 8. clarify, 9. create, 10. communicate, 
11. symbolize, 12. render metaphorically, etc. 

In each case it is not the meaning but our assessment of the meaning 
which causes the emotion (cognition > feeling). Art is said to express cog- 
nition as well as emotion, but as emotion includes cognition, to express 
emotion is already to express cognition. Stefan Morawski, among others, 
speaks of the expression of a mentalistic “subconscious.”“* Romantics 
spoke of the expression of supernatural and transcendental states, and 
the “sublime” and spiritual. No support will be given here for either a 
subconscious or the spiritual. 


1. Cause 
Express may mean “causes.” On the cognitive theory, strictly speak- 
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ing, neither artist nor object can cause our emotion. Only human cog- 
nition or evaluation can do that. Emotion is (cognition > feeling). And 
where there is no cause there is no necessary causation. Emotion may 
then be produced or apprehended by: (a) cognition of the object, e.g., 
musical sounds, or (b) cognition of the emotion as being somehow present 
in the artist or object. The association theory of meaning suggests that 
emotion itself is not present in objects, but only qualities which we 
associate with emotion. It should be noted that the same historical 
criticisms which apply to the notion of cause, apply also to “express.”*° 


2. Correlation 

“Express” may mean that the art object correlates in a somewhat 
regular way with our emotion. Cognition, feeling, and emotion vary for 
each object assessed or conceptually perceived. Our conception of one 
piece of music or work of art does not produce the same emotion as does 
another. On the other hand, the connection between a certain cognition 
and its accompanying feeling which constitutes the emotion can tend to 
be relatively constant. Settled revenge is due to constantly repeating the 
same negative dysfunctional cognitions. But because we do not have 
exactly the same cognitions, feelings or combinations of them twice, we 
can never have precisely the same emotions twice. 

Weak forms of correlation are: accompany, conjoin, associate with. 
Art may be accompanied by nonartistic associations It may have a high 
or low correlation with the emotion of the perceiver. “Art expresses 
emotion,” becomes: art may or may not express some emotion or other 
regularly or irregularly. William Wimsatt held a cognitive view whereby 
we create an “objective correlative” in objects: “Poetry is...about the 
emotive quality of objects...presented in their objects and contemplated 
as a pattern of knowledge.” Correlation in general may take place by 
means of custom, similarity, arbitrary stipulation, association, etc. 
Susanne Langer similarly holds that art is an abstract formal analogue 
of human emotion which we cognitively recognize.*! We need not actually 
experience the emotion in the art. 


3. Effect 

“Express” may mean effect or affect. A synonym of “effect” is “influ- 
ence.” Art influences the perceiver. The etymology of “influence” sug- 
gests that a mystical, occult power or fluid flows from the object. It refers 
to an indirect, intangible, unknowing (or knowing) production of an 
effect with or without force. Music as influence would accordingly remain 
mysterious. Art may similarly be said to “evoke.” Synonyms of “evoke” 
are: persuade, urge, arouse, stir, sway, awaken, infect, affect, provoke, 
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excite, induce. ; 

What is central to evocation is that the artist or object need not 
imitate, reveal or characterize emotion. It need only bring it about. In 
this sense, we can say that it is the music which produces an emotion in 
us, not that the music is emotive. “Evoke” and its synonyms, e.g., 
provoke, and persuade, already include emotive import. Therefore, “Art 
expresses emotion,” and “Art arouses emotion,” are circular. What is 
evoked or aroused in our emotion is basically the cognition.*? But on 
Stanley Schachter’s activation theory of emotion, it is basically the 
feeling which is aroused, at least initially.** Just how emotion is evoked 
involves both aesthetic feeling and aesthetic emotion, as well as value 
and meaning (associations). 


4. Imitation 

If“express” means “imitation,” a different picture emerges. How can 
art imitate emotion? (a) Art can imitate by re-presentation, mirroring, 
copying or duplicating. It merely reproduces it. For example, in a play. 
(b) Art can imitate by resemblance, simile or analogy. Peter Kivy states, 
“Music is expressive in virtue of its resemblance to expressive human 
utterance and behavior.”™ This is also an animation theory.® Some parts 
of the art object are like some parts of emotion, for example, the sounds 
of thunder, cymbals, or drums can be like the sounds of anger. 

The feeling experienced in an emotion can be like the feeling 
experienced in art. In music, this may be due to the perception of tone 
quality, tempo, etc. The art object itself may not seem in any way to 
resemble a certain emotion, but the emotion itself tells us that, for 
whatever reason, there is a resemblance. We say, “The music is joyful,” 
and have no idea why. (c) Art can imitate by simulation. Music may be 
said to feign or fake emotion. It is not genuine emotion. Nor can art 
precisely imitate. It is not the same as the object reflected. It may be 
enjoyable because it is not what it seems to be. We may be interested to 
see how close art may come to its representation. If art imitates emotion, 
it shows it or fakes it, it does not necessarily arouse or evoke it. We simply 
sense that emotion is re-presented. 

Negative imitation such as parody, mocking, sham, satire (often 
biting irony), by definition involve negative emotion. But negative 
emotion is not aesthetic emotion. Mere unevaluated and uninterpreted 
imitation, as such, does not involve or produce aesthetic emotion. 
Imitation or assembly line production is not art. It is only the evaluation 
of imitation which can produce aesthetic emotion as, for example, 
naturalistic art or the enjoyment of camping. The appreciation of aesthe- 
tic emotion, is a metaemotion, an emotion about an emotion. The ability 
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to copy a master or paint a natural scene to look real can be a great and 
admirable talent. In general, however, we do not usually find mere 
copying to be praiseworthy, and so to produce an aesthetic emotion. Since 
Aristotle, the meaning of “art as imitation,” and so “expression as 
imitation,” has come to be extremely diverse. Imitation may refer to 
observing, producing or having an emotion. On the cognitive theory, as 
was mentioned, we can never have the same emotion twice and so cannot 
represent or reproduce it exactly. All imitation becomes interpretation, 
including photography. 


5. Characterization 

“Expression as characterization,” includes the following synonyms: 
show, demarcate, identify, evince, formulate, present, caricature, panto- 
mime, typify, stereotype, sketch, outline, form, distinguish, illustrate, 
exemplify, epitomize, materialize, portray, render, interpret. Regard- 
less of how the artist or object characterizes emotion, to experience 
emotions requires cognition of such characterization which may produce 
emotion. [(cognition of emotion) > emotion]. Art, including music, cer- 
tainly characterizes emotion. Again, it is not the characterization, but 
the assessment of it which creates aesthetic emotion. 


6. Release 

“Express” may mean “release of emotion.” Synonyms are: exclaim 
(interjection theory), vent, discharge, remove. On the cognitive theory, 
as mentioned earlier, emotions are not released, because they are not 
entities. To change the emotion, the cognition must be changed. Another 
meaning of “release” is merely to act violently. 


7. Explanation 

“Express as explanation.” The artist or art may account for, be the 
reason, motive justification or evidence for emotion. The artist may also 
betray the emotion as a symptom. For example, “Art expresses emo- 
tion” mathematically in music, or by the principle of the Golden Mean in 
painting. 


8. Clarification 

This is to “express” as meaning: to make known, reveal, establish or 
direct attention to. For R. G. Collingwood, in the process of expressing 
one clarifies emotion.®’ Art discovers rather than expresses emotion. 
Croce and Dewey hold similar views. The emphasis is on the activity, 
rather than on prior intention or result. Art, especially poetry and prose, 
has the rhetorical power to clarify emotion as well as thought. These 
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involve clarification by means of rhetoric and metaphor. Art can illumi- 
nate, exemplify, or interpret. As mentioned earlier, in regard to the 
question as to whether or not art can give knowledge, it clearly can. 


9. Creation 

“Express” may mean “to create new emotions.” Metaphor may be 
used not merely to render emotions, but to create new emotions. In 
poetry, literature, etc. emotional insight can thereby be produced. It is 
not, however, automatic. Our art is only as good as our thinking and ra- 
tional argument. A poem, for example, about time without the author 
having a sound knowledge about the philosophical theories of time, is 
certain not to be creative. But because metaphor allows us to go beyond 
our limited thinking, one may use metaphor as a creative tool to give 
insight, to break down previous categories and produce insight. These 
insights often come like the rain. In this way, the accidental artist can 
give at least some insight. But it is largely the metaphor which creates. 


10. Communication 

“Express” as meaning “to communicate emotion.” Synonyms are: to 
mean, refer to, suggest, hint, intimate, intend, encode-decode, etc. The 
question again arises as to whether or not or to what extent any ofthe arts 
is a language. 


11. Symbolization 

Synonyms are: represent, typify, signify, stand for; be an icon or 
emblem. With synecdoche, for example, a part of emotion behavior may 
represent the entire emotion. With metonymy, something associated 
with emotion, such as high, quick sounds, may stand for the emotion. 
Kivy stated, “The musical characteristics conventionally associated with 
joy and sorrow are as easily identifiable and consistently applied as halo 
on saint.”** However, Budd rejects the idea that music symbolizes 
emotions.*® 


12. Metaphorical Rendering 

“Express” and its synonyms may be used metaphorically. Peter Mew 
uses “perform” metaphorically when he says that we can “perform an 
emotion.”© Kivy wrote, “The Saint Bernard is...metaphorically sad.”* 
Art may represent emotion by analogy and metaphor. As aesthetic 
emotion involves cognitions plus feelings, what especially is the nature 
of these cognitions? Art is fundamentally a translation, transformation, 
and transference. One universe of discourse is rendered by means of 
another. Metaphor is seen to be the basis of our language of emotion as 
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well as of our experience generally.* Metaphor is seen to characterize art 
generally. It is the fundamental concept of rhetoric and involves at least 
the following techniques: synecdoche, metonymy, substitution, juxtapo- 
sition, parataxis, parable, allegory, fable, fairy tale, deviation, arche- 
type, irony, parody, personification, anthropomorphism, oxymoron, etc. 
Metaphors may be: fundamental or root metaphors, dead, mixed, ten- 
sion, unifying, omitting, repetition, etymological, visual, elucidating, 
therapeutic, concise, farfetched (conceit), synaesthesia, etc. 

Bernstein, for example, even defines music as the metaphorical jux- 
taposition and deviation of sound.® And poetry is a paradigm case for the 
use of metaphor. Any analysis of reasoning, whether in the arts or 
sciences which does not take account of the metaphorical basis of 
thinking can hardly be said to deal with reasoning at all.** The Aristote- 
lian syllogism and contemporary symbolic logic are as far from helping 
us to improve our thinking as mathematics is to helping us understand 
how ordinary language works. The failure of symbolic logic and transfor- 
mational grammar (structuralism) are two recent major casualties due 
to the failure to be able to deal with metaphor. Wittgenstein’s attack on 
his own earlier work on symbolic logic, the Tractatus, showed in eloquent 
detail why symbolic logic is inadequate to the task of analyzing ordinary 
language.® Rather, to understand ordinary language we must under- 
stand ordinary language. Recent work in suprasegmental linguistics, 
pragmatics, and informal logic provide support for this thesis. 

The word-field of “express” has been presented indicating a great 
variety of meanings. This means that it may be expected that its use will 
often be equivocal. Theorists have taken one or more meanings and 
constructed their own restricted theory of expression on that basis, e.g., 
expression as icon, as imitation, as release, etc. A theorist could be cited 
for nearly every synonym given above. 

In addition, a sound theory of meaning and emotion is required. 
These are often either not given or they prove to be inadequate. In sum, 
a sound theory of “art as expression of emotion” requires a solid analysis 
of art, expression, meaning and emotion. Toward this end, several 
specific approaches have been recommended here. Unless these are 
provided in ways not as yet found in the literature, expression theory will 
continue to have, as Osborne stated earlier, “no solution.” 
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Introduction 


In this essay, I consider possible rationales behind our intuitive 
ascriptions of responsibility for unfortunate actions that result at least 
in part due to persons’ having been exposed to novel ideas by their 
mentors. I juxtapose two cases realistically and vividly depicted in film, 
those of Brandon Shaw (Alfred Hitchcock’s Rope) and Neil Perry (Peter 
Weir’s Dead Poets Society), who are similar in some ways, although the 
former commits murder, while the latter commits suicide. Because these 
cases are so realistic and morally analogous to many genuine cases, an 
elucidation of our reasons for judging the protagonists in the manner in 
which we do will provide us with some insight into our fundamental 
beliefs about moral responsibility. I examine our reactions to these cases 
and present three explanatory theories, one of which more fully accounts 
for our intuitions than the other two. 


A Suicide 


In Peter Weir’s Dead Poets Society, a group of ivy league-bound prep 
students encounter an extraordinary English teacher, John Keating, 
who exhorts them to adopt “Carpe Diem!” as a guiding principle in their 
lives. He begins his first class by pointing out that human beings are 
“food for worms,” and having the students gaze and reflect upon pictures 
of former graduates of Welton Academy, who long ago passed away, 
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leaving no traces of their existence behind. Throughout the film, Keating 
enjoins his students to be independent thinkers and to pursue their own 
interests: “You must strive to find your own voice. Dare to strike out and 
find new ground!” There is no question that Keating serves as an inspir- 
ation to the boys, as is evidenced throughout the film by their incanta- 
tions of the dictum “Carpe Diem!” in their personal trials. When Perry 
decides to audition for the part of Puck in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
he explains to his roommate: “I’m gonna act. Yes. Yes, I’m going to be an 
actor.... For the first time in my whole life, I know what I want to do! For 
the first time I’m going to do it, whether my father wants me to or not. 
Carpe Diem!” 

The tragic suicide of Perry is blamed on Keating by the school’s ad- 
ministration, which officially reports that: “It was Mr. Keating’s blatant 
abuse of his position as teacher that led directly to Neil Perry’s death.” 
As Richard Cameron, a student at the academy, perhaps truthfully 
observes, “Ifit wasn’t for Mr. Keating, Neil would be cozied up in his room 
right now, studying his chemistry and dreaming of being called doctor.” 

Perry auditioned for and accepted the lead part in the play without 
having secured his father’s permission to do so. Upon learning ofhis son’s 
involvement in the play, Mr. Perry confronts him: “It’s bad enough that 
you wasted your time with this, this absurd acting business. But to deli- 
berately deceive me! How did you expect to get away with this?... Who put 
you up to this? Was it this new teacher, Mr. Keating?” After Neil’s father 
has told him that he must relinquish his part in the play, the first 
performance of which is the very next night, Neil consults with Keating, 
who advises him to tell his father the truth, that he loves acting and 
wants to pursue it. Keating observes, “You are not an indentured 
servant.” But Neil expresses his perception of his situation in these 
words: “I’m trapped.” The sense in which he is trapped becomes clear 
early on in the film, when his father informs him that he will have to drop 
his involvement (as assistant editor) with the school yearbook, because 
he has taken on too many extracurricular activities. When Neil attempts 
to protest in front of some of his fellow classmates, his father takes him 
out into the hall, where he says: 


Don’t you ever dispute me in public, you understand?! After you’ve 
finished medical school, and you’re on your own, then you can do what 
you damn well please. But, until then, you do as I tell you. Is that 
clear?... You know how much this means to your mother, don’t you?... 
Well, listen, you need anything, you let us know. 


Unfortunately, the one thing that Neil needs is to have the liberty to 
think for himself and to pursue his own interests. But his father’s 
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domineering manner, conjoined with the type of psychological manipu- 
lation illustrated in the above excerpt, precludes Neil’s being able to 
express his own views whenever they conflict with his father’s. 

Neil assures Mr. Keating that he will talk to his father, but later lies 
to the teacher, telling him that he has been granted permission to act in 
the play, when in fact he could not bring himself to communicate the 
truth to his father. Neil instead decides to act in the play against his 
father’s wishes, and without his knowing. When his father appears in the 
audience during the play, obviously in order to verify that his son is 
following his orders, he is incensed by what he interprets to be Neil’s 
betrayal. After the play, rather than lauding his admirable performance, 
Mr. Perry takes Neil home, where in front of his mother he tells him: 
“We're trying very hard to understand why it is that you insist on defying 
us. Whatever the reason, we’re not going to let you ruin your life.... You’re 
going to Harvard, and you’re going to be a doctor.” Neil responds, “That’s 
ten more years, Father. That’s a lifetime!” But Mr. Perry shows no 
comprehension of his son’s desires: “Oh, stop it. Don’t be so dramatic. You 
make it sound like a prison term. You don’t understand, Neil. You have 
opportunities that I never even dreamt of, and I am not going to let you 
waste them.” When Neil finally musters up the courage to tell his father 
that he never takes into consideration Neil’s own feelings, his father 
offers him the opportunity to air his frustrations: “Tell me what you feel,” 
but then proceeds to belittle the very feelings that Neil needs most to 
articulate: “Is it more of this, this acting business? Because you can forget 
that. What?... Nothing? Well, then let’s go to bed.” 

After Neil’s suicide, Cameron tells the school’s administration about 
the boys’ “Dead Poets Society” and that the idea derived ultimately from 
Mr. Keating, who belonged to a club of that name when he was a student 
at Welton Academy. Keating is already known for having instilled in the 
students ideas about the virtues of non-conformity and following one’s 
own beliefs, rather than merely being a member of “the herd” and always 
mindlessly and subserviently doing what one is told by others to do. So 
when his fellow classmates confront him and upbraid him for “finking,” 
Cameron responds: “If you guys are smart, you'll do exactly what I did 
and cooperate. They’re not after us. We’re the victims, us and Neil.” 
When queried, “What’s that mean? Who are they after?,” he explains: 
“Why Mr. Keating, of course, ‘The Captain’ himself. I mean you guys 
didn’t really think he could avoid responsibility, did you?” Astounded, 
one of the boys replies, “Mr. Keating responsible for Neil? Is that what 
they’re saying?” And Richard responds: “Well, who else do you think, 
dumb ass? The administration? Mr. Perry? Mr. Keating put us up to all 
this crap.” 
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Keating’s inculcation of the value of literature as an end in itself, and 
therefore worthy of the investment of one’s time and energy, is viewed 
as instrumental in Neil’s decision to commit suicide. By “this crap,” 
Cameron is referring to Keating’s charismatic teachings, which do con- 
flict with the time-honored tradition of preparing young men for en- 
trance into ivy league schools and eventual professional success. Mr. 
Nolan, the headmaster, explains early on to Keating: “The curriculum 
here is set. It’s proven. It works. If you question it, what’s to prevent them 
from doing the same?” Keating responds: “I always thought the idea 
behind education was to learn to think for yourself.” But Nolan laughs, 
“At these boys’ age? Not on your life. Tradition, John, discipline. Prepare 
them for college, and the rest will take care of itself.” 

Another teacher, Mr. McAllister, presents other reasons not to 
expose the boys to anti-conformist ideas. In describing what he heard of 
one of Keating’s classes, McAllister says, “It was fascinating, misguided 
though it was... You take a big risk, by encouraging them to become 
artists, John. When they realize that they’re not Rembrandts, Shake- 
speares, or Mozarts, they'll hate you for it.” But Keating clarifies his aim: 
“We're not talking artists, George. We're talking free thinkers.” McAllister 
asks: “Free thinkers at seventeen?” Keating replies, “Funny, I never 
pegged you as acynic.” And McAllister explains: “Not a cynic...a realist... 
Show me the heart unfettered by foolish dreams, and I'll show you a 
happy man.” Keating poetizes: “But only in their dreams can men be 
truly free. ‘Twas always thus, and always thus will be.” 

Ironically, it is not Neil’s failure but rather his resounding success as 
an actor which in some sense leads to his suicide. Neil’s feeling of being 
trapped, his acute psychological distress, is exacerbated to the point of 
being intolerable when his father apprises him that he will be enrolled 
in a military school, where he will no doubt be prevented from further 
venting his creative energies through theatrical performance. But Welton 
Academy holds Keating responsible for Neil’s death, and it was indeed 
he who introduced him to the idea of following his own conscience, rather 
than obediently doing what his father tells him to do, as he had done up 
until this period in his life. From Mr. Perry’s perspective, Keating’s in- 
fluence was deadly, since it engendered in Neil the state of frustration 
that led him to take his own life as a solution to his suffering. 


A Murder 
Alfred Hitchcock’s film, Rope, portrays the story of two young men 


who coldheartedly murder a third, justifying it to themselves on the 
grounds that they are intellectually superior and therefore “beyond good 
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and evil,” i.e., “beyond the pale” of conventional morality. The characters 
are portrayed as having committed their murder with no motive, but 
retrospectively interpreting it as an art work. Brandon exultantly boasts 
to Phillip: 


It was perfect: an immaculate murder. We’ve killed for the sake of 
danger and for the sake of killing. We’re alive, truly and wonderfully 
alive; even champagne isn’t equal to us or the occasion.... That’s the 
difference between us and the ordinary men. They talk about commit- 
ting the perfect crime, but nobody does it. Nobody commits a murder 
just for the experiment of committing it. Nobody except us. 


Interestingly enough, immediately subsequent to the murder, Brandon 
confesses to Phillip that, “I’ve always wished for more artistic talent. 
Well, murder can be an art too. The power to kill can be just as satisfying 
as the power to create.” As the film progresses, Brandon becomes more 
and more enticed by the prospect of characterizing his crime as a work 
of art. When Phillip asks whether Brandon doesn’t think that having a 
party (with the dead man present, albeit hidden) might be a mistake, 
Brandon replies: “No! The party’s the inspired finishing touch to our 
work. It’s more: it’s the signature of the artist.” Referring to his idea to 
serve dinner from the chest in which the dead man is hidden, Brandon 
walks into the room exclaiming, “It’s brilliant!” Phillip asks, “What the 
devil are you doing?” And Brandon explains: “Making our work of art a 
masterpiece.” 

Brandon derived a deep feeling of satisfaction from the murder of 
David Kentley, as he explains when Phillip inquires, “Brandon, how did 
you feel?” Brandon responds: “When? During it? I don’t know really. I 
don’t remember feeling very much of anything. Until his body went limp, 
and I knew it was over,...and then I felt tremendously exhilarated.” 
Brandon also regards his act as a sort of testimony to his manhood. When 
Phillip complains, “You’re perfect,” in response to Brandon’s criticism of 
Phillip’s frailties, Brandon replies: “We have to be, Phillip. We agreed 
there was only one crime either of us could commit: the crime of making 
a mistake. Being weak is a mistake.... Because it’s ordinary. That’s where 
we're superior. We have courage.” 

Brandon is clearly very much concerned with perceiving himself and 
having others perceive him to be “superior.” When he overhears Mr. 
Kentley telling Janet Walker that Brandon is a “charming young man,” 
he is visibly pleased. But, although Brandon claims that “The Davids of 
this world merely occupy space, which is why he was the perfect victim 
for the perfect murder,” it in fact emerges through the film that David 
was exceptionally intelligent (not even needing to study for his exams at 
Harvard and still succeeding academically), and considerably wealthier 
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than his peers. Moreover, the fact that David had recently won the heart 
of Janet, who was once Brandon’s girlfriend, leads one also to suspect 
that there may be some vestiges of amorous jealousy involved as well. 

Nonetheless, invigorated by his recent crime, Brandon unabashedly 
vaunts his superiority to Mr. Kentley and the other guests at the party 
during their discussion of Rupert Cadell’s radical views on murder. Mr. 
Kentley asks Rupert: “You’re not serious about these theories?” And 
Brandon responds, “Of course he is.” Kentley insists, “Oh, you’re both 
pulling my leg,” and Brandon replies: “No. Why do you think that?” “Well, 
Brandon,” explains Mr. Kentley, “the notion that murder is an art, which 
a few superior beings should be allowed to practice... May I ask who is to 
decide if a human being is inferior and is therefore a suitable victim for 
murder?” Brandon officiously volunteers, on behalf of the author of the 
theory: 


The few who are privileged to commit murder... Myself, Phillip, possibly 
Rupert...The few are those men of such intellectual and cultural super- 
iority that they’re above the traditional moral concepts. Good and evil, 
right and wrong, were invented for the ordinary, average man, the 
inferior man, because he needs them. 


When Mr. Kentley observes that Hitler shared this view, Brandon pro- 
tests: “Hitler was a paranoid savage. His supermen, all facist supermen, 
were brainless murderers. I’d hang any who were left. But then, you see, 
I'd hang them first for being stupid. I’'d hang all incompetents and fools 
anyway! There are far too many in the world.” Mr. Kentley humbly 
observes, “Then perhaps you should hang me, Brandon, for I confess I’m 
so stupid I don’t know whether you're all serious or not.” 

The fact is that Cadell, the young men’s former housemaster at prep 
school, quite soberly promulgates his theory, according to which “Murder 
is, or should be, an art. Not one of the seven lively, perhaps, but an art 
nevertheless. And as such, the privilege of committing it should be 
reserved for those few who are really superior individuals.” His pun 
notwithstanding, when Cadell is explicitly asked whether he is not 
speaking facetiously, he insists that he is not. It is only at the end of the 
film, upon his discovery of David’s body, that the viewer learns that 
theory and practice diverge radically for Cadell. Brandon frantically 
attempts to explain his and Phillip’s deed to a man whom he believes to 
be his ally, and indeed whom he very nearly invited to participate in the 
crime: 

Rupert, please listen to me. Let me explain...to you I can, because you'll 

understand. Remember the discussion we had before? Remember we 

said the lives of inferior beings are unimportant? Remember we said, 
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we've always said, you and I, that moral concepts, of good and evil, and 
right and wrong, don’t hold for the intellectually superior? Remember 
Rupert? Well, that’s what we’ve done. That’s all Phillip and I have done. 
He and I have lived what we have talked. I knew you would understand, 
because you have to. Don’t you see, you have to! 


But Rupert fulminates: 


Until this very moment, this world and the people in it have always 
been dark and incomprehensible to me, and I’ve tried to clear my way 
with logic and superior intellect, and you’ve thrown my own words right 
back into my face. You’ve given my words a meaning that I never dream- 
ed of, and you’ve tried to twist them into a cold, logical excuse for your 
ugly murder. Well, they never were that, Brandon, and you can’t make 
them that. There must have been something deep inside you from the 
very start that let you do this thing. But there’s always been something 
deep inside me that would never let me do it and would never let me be 
a party to it now. 


As this excerpt reveals, the meaning which Rupert now claims he “never 
dreamed of,” is none other than literal meaning. Rupert thus seems to 
indicate that he himself never knew what he intended before, since it is 
clear that his discovery of David’s body effects a radical change in his 
view, a change which will likely prevent his ever espousing such theories 


again: 


Tonight you’ve made me ashamed of every concept of superior or 
inferior beings I’ve ever had, but I thank you for that shame. Because 
now I know that we’re each of us, separate human beings with a right 
to live and work and think as individuals, but with an obligation to the 
society we live in. By what right do you dare say that there’s a superior 
few to which you belong? By what right did you dare decide that that 
boy in there was inferior and therefore could be killed? DID YOU 
THINK YOU WERE GOD, BRANDON?! Is that what you thought 
when you choked the life out of him? Is that what you thought when you 
served food from his grave?! Well, I don’t know what you thought, or 
what you are, but I know what you’ve done: You’ve murdered! You’ve 
strangled the life out of a fellow human being who could live and love 
as you never could and never will again! 


The extensive discussion between Cadell, Mr. Kentley and Brandon 
about murder is included in the film in order to permit the viewer to see 
how the two young murderers might have come to embrace and act on 
Cadell’s radical theories. Cadell’s generally gruff manner and perversely 
dry sense of humor is detectable in some of his interactions with the other 
guests upon his arrival at the party. However, during the discussion 
about murder, there is very little indication of facetiousness on his part, 
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as Mr. Kentley repeatedly protests. Until the final scene, the only ob- 
vious clue to Rupert’s possibly facetious attitude toward murder is his 
remark regarding hotel employees, who, he says, “are in the death by 
slow torture category, along with birdlovers, small children, and tap 
dancers.” He also dryly recommends that there be a designated official 
period during which murders may be executed by the select few, e.g., 
“strangulation day” and “cut-a-throat week.” In this short segment of 
Rope, Cadell’s tone is reminiscent of Jonathan Swift’s A Modest Proposal, 
which advances an aridly sarcastic plan by which Ireland’s hunger 
problem could be efficiently eradicated. Cadell’s theory, according to 
which small children should be allowed to die a painful and slow death, 
is as incredible and, therefore, as likely sarcastic as Swift's. 

Yet, because of Cadell’s own repeated assertion of the seriousness of 
his theory, and his overt denial of Mr. Kentley’s insistent claims that he 
could not possibly be serious, the question must be addressed to what 
extent the murderers are truly responsible for their action, given the 
influence upon them of their housemaster’s years of tutorials in the 
virtues of murder. When Mr. Kentley tells Cadell, “I must confess that 
I really don’t appreciate this morbid humor,” Cadell staidly responds: 
“Well, the humor was unintentional.” Should Brandon and Phillip have 
interpreted purely metaphorically the ideas which they have come to 
herald as truths and to which they were repeatedly exposed by their 
mentor over a period years, during which he himself never revealed the 
cryptic nature of his remarks, and indeed could not have, given that he 
himself did not seem to know what they meant until he saw the dead body 
of David? 


impressionable Youth and Indoctrination 


Both Perry and Shaw are prep school students when they are pro- 
foundly affected by their associations with Keating and Cadell. There is 
no disputing that their exposure to their mentors’ ideas played a role in 
their respective decisions to commit suicide and murder. But are the 
mentors morally responsible for these tragic deaths? 

While both Keating and Cadell exert influences over their students, 
Keating’s interaction with the boys lasts less than a year, while Cadell’s 
has spanned over a number of years and could hardly be dismissed as 
temporally inconsequential. Quite to the contrary, Cadell has influenced 
Shaw over a substantial portion of his life, given that at the time of the 
murder he is an undergraduate, having passed his years at prep school 
under Cadell’s tutelage. Cadell has spent years with Brandon “at his 
feet” listening to his monologues on the inanity of conventional morality, 
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according to which murder is categorically impermissible. One would 
expect, then, that if responsibility for the repeated inculcation of the 
teachings which led to these unfortunate actions should be ascribed to 
either of the two men, due purely to length or intensity of exposure to 
ideas, it would be more likely to Cadell. 

If the young men’s ages are relevant to ascriptions of responsibility 
to their mentors, then either both Cadell and Keating are culpable on this 
count, or neither is, since both espouse radical theories to young, impres- 
sionable minds. Their teachings are, of course, radical relative to differ- 
ent norms. Keating’s teachings conflict with the spirit of tradition in the 
sort of conformity and discipline requisite to succeeding ultimately in 
professional school, while Cadell’s teachings reject conventional Judeo- 
Christian morality, by appealing to one possible interpretation of the 
writings of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

In fact, our intuitive responses to the cases are that neither Cadell 
nor Keating is morally responsible for the actions which his students 
took and which he could not reasonably have foreseen. The viewer is left 
with the strong feeling that the responsible parties are Shaw, for the 
murder of David, and Mr. Perry, for his son’s suicide. How can we explain 
these intuitions? If Mr. Perry is to blame, due to his years of indoctrina- 
tion of his son, then it might seem that Cadell should also be somewhat 


blameworthy. Yet, intuitively, we reject an ascription of blame to Cadell. 
In what follows, I shall present three different ways of explaining our 
reactions to these cases. 


Truth and Lies 


Looking at Keating and Mr. Perry, it might seem, prima facie, that 
where we agree with the ideas or values advanced, we are less likely to 
find fault with their proponent. Correlatively, where we disagree with 
the ideas or values advanced, we tend to place greater blame. However, 
such an hypothesis does not seem to explain our intuitive reaction to 
Cadell, whose theory is, in some respects, rather unpalatable. Why 
should we find Mr. Perry, but not Cadell, blameworthy? 

Mr. Perry creates a fictional world of shackles and chains which Neil 
believes to be the real world until he encounters Keating, who opens his 
eyes to new possibilities for his life. It is undeniable that only when Neil 
learns that these are real alternatives does he recognize the constrictive 
nature of the world that his father has constructed for him. But, far from 
deluding Neil, Keating actually disabuses him of the illusion that his 
father has painted as reality. It might be for this reason that we believe 
that Keating is not culpable, since the only thing he has done is to have 
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presented the truth to Neil, who formerly had been (ironically) acting in 
a world created by his father. Keating presents a new view of the world 
to Neil, but, in doing so, he does not deceive him. 

Similarly, while Cadell presents a novel interpretation of conven- 
tional morality and the possibilities which present themselves to free 
men, he does not claim that his view has any sort of normative implica- 
tions for action. Indeed, Cadell’s metaethical view implies nothing what- 
soever about moral conduct. Nor does it obviously convey falsehoods 
about the phenomenon of morality, since it may well be the case that 
moral relativism is true, that morality is a “vain and chimerical notion,” 
and that “God is dead.” In fact, nothing normative follows from such an 
interpretation of morality, and so Cadell cannot be faulted for having 
espoused a theory that has no implications for action one way or the 
other. 

What Keating and Cadell have in common is their eccentricity. They 
advance new and, in some ways, attractive theories to their students, 
who come to believe that they are true. But neither Keating nor Cadell 
lies when he explains his theories to his students. Should Cadell yet be 
faulted for not explaining to them the fact that metatheories have no 
normative implications? If “ought implies can,” and he himself did not 
understand the nature of his theory until he discovered the body of 
David, then Cadell cannot be said to be responsible for the murder. He 
could not have prevented it, since he himself did not even understand his 
theory until the night of the murder. 

Yet the same can be said for Mr. Perry. Mr. Perry actually believes 
that his view, that “the good life” consists in professional and financial 
security, is true. He believes himself to be offering his wayward son 
guidance which he desperately needs in order not to ruin his own life. Mr. 
Perry seems honestly to believe that what he is doing is the best for his 
son. He is, of course, wrong, since his procrustean world view is simplis- 
tically utilitarian, devoid of any appreciation for higher human aspira- 
tions, but he speaks nonetheless sincerely when he says, “We're not going 
to let you ruin your life.” In other words, our intuitive responses to these 
cases cannot be explained by appeal to considerations of duplicity or 
sincerity on the parts of the influences. 


Liberty and Liberalism 


Both Cadell and Keating augment their students’ perception of their 
own liberty, while Mr. Perry, in contrast, limits his son’s perception of his 
liberty. Could this be why we find the latter but not the former culpable? 
While Cadell advances a radical theory of metaethical relativism, he does 
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not tell his students to act in any particular way. Their decisions to act 
thus were made possible by their exposure to his theories, but itin no way 
compelled their action. 

Interestingly enough, however, while Keating also presents new 
possibilities to his students, he actually exhorts them to act in accordance 
with his theory. There might seem, prima facie, to be a sort of self- 

. undermining incoherence in the view which Keating advocates, since he 
enjoins others to follow him in rejecting authority. It might seem that, 
according to Keating’s own theory, the boys should reject the theory.’ But 
at one point in the film Keating acknowledges that the rejection of his 
view is a possibility open to the students. When he tells them to walk 
around the courtyard not as a group of clones imitating those who go 
before them, but in their own style, one of the students rests immobile. 
Keating asks him, “Mr. Dalton, will you be joining us?” The student res- 
ponds, “Exercising my right not to walk.” Although he seems to have been 
caught somewhat off guard, Keating immediately recognizes the lucidity 
of the student’s response: “Thank you, Mr. Dalton. You just illustrated 
the point.” In fact, Keating’s theory, like Cadell’s has no normative impli- 
cations. It is tantamount to the vacuous claim: “Be yourself.” If one is 
inclined to subserviently follow the orders of others, then he is a slave, 
but since that is what he is, he nonetheless acts in accordance with such 
an injunction to individualism. 

Keating and Cadell offer their students broader perceptions of the 
possibilities which the world presents to them. Neither view has norma- 
tive implications. Mr. Perry, in contrast, believes that his son’s liberty 
should be positively restricted, that he should not be exposed to certain 
ideas, nor allowed to pursue certain kinds of endeavors. So is it, after all, 
the case that our ascriptions of responsibility are determined by our 
agreement or disagreement with the values of the individuals in ques- 
tion? 

In order to test this hypothesis, we might ask parents who share Mr. 
Perry’s beliefs about the nature of “the good life” whether they hold him 
responsible for his son’s death. But, even if they don’t, could this hypo- 
thesis explain the tendency of those of us who are not metaethical 
relativists to exculpate Cadell? Yes: according to a more general inter- 
pretation of what Keating and Cadell are doing, the hypothesis ad- 
equately explains our reactions to both cases. Looking at their general 
projects, without attention to the particular tenets of their theories, we 
see that both men are augmenting the possible world views available to 
their students. To Catholically-minded thinkers, it is ludicrous that 
there should be something morally blameworthy about opening the eyes 
of another person to new possibilities. This view is in the spirit of John 
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Stuart Mill’s “marketplace of ideas,” according to which the best and the 
truest ideas will eventually surface, and the only manner in which for 
this to happen is to permit an open forum of all ideas, good and bad. 
Eventually, this optimistic view predicts, the truth will prevail. 

If Mill is right, then a person’s intellectual development toward a 
good or true world view should, correlatively, require exposure to a wide 
range of possibilities. In other words, an individual’s mind can be viewed 
as a microcosmic “marketplace of ideas.” Therefore, to expose another to 
new views, whether or not they are true or known to be true, should 
facilitate his own arrival at the best view for him. 

Neither Keating nor Cadell seems particularly concerned with win- 
ning acolytes, new adherents to his own peculiar beliefs. Keating himself 
claims to be interested in helping his students to become “freethinkers,” 
so that they will apply their own powers of reasoning to the challenges 
which life presents to them. Keating acknowledges that human beings 
have “a great need for acceptance,” and explicitly warns his students 
about the difficulty of maintaining one’s own beliefs in the face of “the 
herd,” who, he wittily points out, often dogmatically denounce novelty 
and eccentricity as “baaad!” 

In Rope, Cadell has abandoned his position as headmaster at the 
prep school where he earlier encountered and influenced Brandon and 
Phillip, and he now owns a publishing company which specializes in ab- 
struse works of philosophy. Cadell is an intellectual, fascinated with 
novel and obscure ideas. Were he truly interested in converting others to 
his own views, it would be counterproductive for him to have forsaken his 
position at the prep school, where he could have continued to impress his 
own ideas upon countless young minds. 

In other words, both Keating and Cadell can be interpreted as ex- 
panding their students’ horizons, in a beneficial way, by facilitating their 
intellectual development. In contrast, Mr. Perry, by sheltering his son 
from alternative views, actually impedes his development by requiring 
him to be, in effect, his subject. To insist that his son obey his orders until 
he has finished medical school, i.e., until he is nearly thirty years old, is 
to willfully retard his development, to stunt his intellectual growth. 


Our Perceptions of What Are Necessary 
and Sufficient Influences to Actions 


Setting aside the above considerations about intellectual liberalism, 
is there any other way of explaining our apparently conflicting inclina- 
tions to hold Mr. Perry responsible for his son’s death, while exculpating 
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Cadell? Looking only at the time spent with the young men and their ages 
when they were influenced, it seems that the imputation of blame 
should, in consistency, be made in both cases or neither. However, even 
ignoring considerations of liberalism, we would still be compelled to 
exculpate Cadell, because we are so sure that Brandon’s character is 
despicable, a fact which could hardly be blamed upon his former house- 
master. 

Brandon is flagrantly egotistical, as Phillip well recognizes: “Have 
you ever bothered for just one minute to understand how someone else 
might feel?” Brandon calmly replies, “I’m not sentimental, if that’s what 
you mean.” Phillip continues, “No, that’s not what I mean. But it doesn’t 
matter. Nothing matters, except that Mr. Brandon liked the party. Mr. 
Brandon gave the party. Mr. Brandon had a delightful evening.” Indeed, 
the film is replete with Brandon’s self-indulgent doubles entendres. He 
is extraordinarily deft with language and so capable of speaking on 
multiple levels simultaneously, unbeknownst to the guests at the party. 
But the viewer, knowing what the young men have done, is repeatedly 
amazed at the callousness and relish with which he makes these re- 
marks. Brandon pushes the limits further and further, conducting him- 
self like a child in a candy store with unlimited credit. The more he does, 
the more he likes it, and the more daring he becomes. For example, 
Brandon repeatedly indicates to Janet and Kenneth that their romance 
will have a good chance of being rekindled, despite the fact that Janet has 
openly avowed her love for David. Brandon’s obnoxious attempt to re- 
kindle the flame on the very night of David’s murder is yet another em- 
bellishment upon what he smugly refers to as his “masterpiece.” 

Similarly, when Brandon ties the first edition books which he has 
given to Mr. Kentley with the very rope with which he and Phillip 
strangled his only son, Phillip is visibly disturbed, and the viewer is 
repulsed. Regarding his placement of candles upon the chest in which 
David lies, Brandon says to the housekeeper: “They suggest a ceremonial 
altar, which you can heap with food for our sacrificial feast.” Brandon 
becomes more and more repugnant as the evening progresses, and the 
viewer comes to see that he thoroughly revels in his deed, which he 
regards as an expression of what he seems truly to believe to be his 
superior nature. 

On the one hand, it is tempting to say that Brandon is not fully 
responsible, since the ideas about murder and superiority to which he 
alludes were instilled in him before he had reached adulthood. But, on 
the other hand, he is an adult the day he commits murder. Had Brandon 
been more like his co-murderer, Phillip, we might be more apt to find 
Cadell somehow at fault. However, in reality, had Brandon been more 
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like Phillip, the two most likely would never have committed the crime. 
Let us, then, consider to what extent we hold Phillip accountable for his 
part in the murder, executed under the seductive influence of the unc- 
tuously charming Brandon. 

Phillip is upset by the murder, from the moment they have commit- 
ted it, to the moment of their discovery, which results directly from his 
inability to face Rupert with equanimity, due to the weight of the burden 
upon his conscience. When Rupert produces the rope with which David 
was strangled, Phillip, who is drunk, in addition to being thoroughly 
emotionally distraught, sputters out the truth, confirming Rupert’s 
worst suspicions. Even after Phillip’s farcically blatant admission of 
guilt, Brandon makes one last attempt to persuade Rupert that Phillip, 
in his drunkenness, was merely babbling nonsense. But Rupert has by 
now lost patience with Brandon and insists upon opening the chest, 
where he finds the body of David. 

The viewer is provided with every reason for believing that Phillip 
would never have committed the murder had he not been persuaded to 
do so by Brandon. The compelling evidence is found in Phillip’s retrospec- 
tive recognition of the atrocity of the crime. In Rope, Phillip’s compunc- 
tion manifests itself over and over again, in a variety of contexts. If 
Phillip were given the chance to change history, there is no question that 
he would choose never to have committed the crime. In contrast, 
Brandon shows no regret whatsoever for the murder. On the contrary, 
he repeatedly and grotesquely evinces glee. The viewer is left, finally, 
with the strong suspicion that Phillip was lured into committing the 
murder by Brandon’s powerful rhetorical skills and persuasive soph- 
istry. Conversely, we feel that Brandon could easily have committed the 
murder without Phillip’s assistance. He might have enlisted the aid of 
any number of other impressionable people to help him. In other words, 
Brandon seems to us to have been necessary to the crime, while Phillip 
was merely a place-holder. Moreover, other students under Rupert’s 
tutelage never committed such a crime (to our knowledge). So Rupert’s 
inculcation of these ideas about murder and superiority was not suffi- 
cient to impel Brandon and Phillip to execute such a deed. 

When Brandon displays discomfort on hearing his mentor’s tirade, 
the viewer senses that what disturbs him is not the heinousness of the 
deed, but rather the fact that he made the mistake of selecting Phillip to 
be his partner. He regrets not that he murdered David, but that he made 
the mistake of being discovered. In other words, Brandon seems to have 
been uniquely capable of and even disposed toward murder, and this 
might very well have happened eventually, under other circumstances, 
even if he had never encountered Cadell. It might have sufficed to read 
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some selections from Nietzsche’s oeuvre in the privacy of his own home 
in order for Brandon to arrive at this view of himself as a “superman,” one 
who is “beyond good and evil.” Indeed, the film is reminiscent of (and 
purportedly modeled after) the real life case of Leopold and Loeb, who 
committed a murder in just such an exegetical delirium.‘ 

Consistent with this account, the ideas which Keating sows in his 
students might have been encountered by Neil in any number of other 
situations: only after having finished prep school, perhaps at Harvard, 
perhaps during medical school. Thoughtful, highly intelligent students 
do sometimes commit suicide while in professional school, since they feel, 
as did Neil, “trapped.” Neil might have been galvanized to follow his own 
interests and develop his own aspirations by any number of people, in 
any number of situations. It is for this reason that we feel compelled to 
reject any imputation of blame to Keating. The necessary element is, 
rather, Mr. Perry’s petty tyranny, which exerts an oppressive force upon 
Neil, leaving him with the hopeless feeling that his only alternative is to 
escape altogether from the world. But his father’s tyranny would have 
been the very element which prevented his changing majors in college, 
or from dropping out of medical school, if he found himself miserable in 
that situation. Had Neil committed suicide in medical school, it would 
have been due to his feeling that he could not face the disgrace of having 
disappointed his parents, who continuously reminded him throughout 
his childhood how much they sacrificed in order to give him the “oppor- 
tunity” which he wished to decline. 

Our impression is that Mr. Perry’s oppressive tyranny over his son 
led directly to his suicide. Because we believe so strongly that what Neil 
was attempting to do with his life was perfectly respectable, and even 
commendable, it strikes us as outrageous that he should be treated as a 
criminal for disobeying the unreasonable demands of his father. For Mr. 
Perry to insist that Neil not act in the play, despite the fact that it opens 
the very next night, and Neil, therefore, has already invested whatever 
time he would have needed to “squander” in learning his lines, tran- 
scends the bounds of the reasonable. By this action, Mr. Perry reveals his 
essential despotism, which the viewer can see ultimately motivates his 
putatively paternalistic concern for his son. Neil, in employing his 
powers of judgement in deciding how to lead his very own life, is made 
by his father to feel as though he is a heretic or traitor, some sort of 
wretched scoundrel. Neil feels trapped within this absurd world of his 
father’s creation and, therefore, chooses to escape irrevocably. Despite 
the fact that his father claims to be doing what is best for Neil, we cannot 
absolve him from responsibility for imposing his own frustrated aspira- 
tions upon his son. By forcing his son to become what he never succeeded 
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in being, Mr. Perry unjustly punishes Neil for Mr. Perry’s own failings 
and, in so doing, induces the state of acute psychological distress which 
leads him to take his own life. 


Conclusion 


We view the murder of David by Brandon and the suicide of Neil as 
calamities which resulted, in some sense, from students’ exposure to 
novel ideas presented by their mentors. Yet in neither case do we hold the 
mentor morally responsible for his student’s action. I have presented 
three theories which account for some of our reactions to these cases. 

The first theory asserts that we cannot hold Keating and Cadell 
responsible, since they do nothing more than sincerely express possibly 
true theories. However, this theory does not explain our inclination to 
find Mr. Perry culpable, despite the fact that he, too, though perhaps 
profoundly self-deluded, seems to believe that his parochial beliefs about 
the nature of “the good life” are true as well. 

The second theory proposes that there can never be anything morally 
blameworthy about introducing novel theories, i.e., new possible world 
views, and the purposeful censorship of ideas is, furthermore, worthy of 
censure. This theory explains our intuitive exculpation of Keating and 
Cadell and our imputation of blame to Mr. Perry by appeal to a view most 
famously articulated by Mill, according to which even the most radical 
theories should be freely entertained in the “marketplace of ideas,” since 
only then can true and good theories be found. This second theory is also, 
in some ways, reminiscent of Plato’s allegory of the cave, since an 
individual’s mind can be viewed as a microcosmic “marketplace of ideas.” 
Cadell and Keating, by introducing their students to new theories, 
facilitate their intellectual development. In contrast, Mr. Perry, by 
sheltering his son from alternative world views, retards his intellectual 
development. Whether Mr. Perry’s view is right or wrong, he harms his 
son by blinding him to alternatives. If his view were correct, then pre- 
sumably Neil, who is obviously an intelligent young man, would be able 
to see this for himself, just as Mr. Perry takes himself to have done. For 
this reason, we interpret his censorship of ideas as issuing not from 
sentiments of paternalistic benevolence but, rather, from simple egoism. 
Mr. Perry’s primary concern seems to be that Neil affirm Mr. Perry’s own 
beliefs and values. 

According to the third theory, what we are concerned with in our 
judgements of these protagonists is our perception of their necessity or 
sufficiency to the death in question. Neil might have committed suicide 
under any number of other circumstances, but the common factor, in any 
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of those, would have been his father’s tyranny over him. In our percep- 
tions of the situation, Keating’s teachings were unnecessary to Neil’s 
decision. Similarly, Brandon might have committed murder in any num- 
ber of other situations, having learned about metaethical relativism 
from any number of sources. We perceive Cadell’s teachings to be neither 
necessary nor sufficient to Brandon’s decision to murder David. This 
theory, unlike the first two, explains our tendencies both to exculpate 
Keating and Cadell and to implicate Mr. Perry and Brandon in these 
tragic deaths. 

I hope through the above discussion to have illustrated that our 
views on moral responsibility are not explicable by appeal to a simplistic 
theory of physically causal necessity. According to the most comprehen- 
sive theory presented above, our perceptions of the psychological neces- 
sity and sufficiency of the influence upon the agent who finally physically 
kills himself or another, determine our intuitive ascriptions of responsi- 
bility for the death. This implies, among other things, that we believe 
that moral and legal responsibility diverge. 


Notes 


1. Readers familiar with the play upon which this film is based will recognize 
that in this discussion I am ignoring altogether the issue of homosexuality. 
I prefer to focus upon the data which the film presents to the viewer. 

2. Nietzsche employs the expression “God is dead,” in Thus Spoke Zarathustra 
and The Gay Science, as a metaphor for the negation of absolutism. 

3. This type of incoherence is similar to that found in a literal reading of 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spoke Zarathustra. If one reads Zarathustra’s teachings 
as literal normative injunctions, then the view embodies such a self- 
undermining incoherence. 

4. Nietzsche tends to be very appealing to doltish megalomaniacs, since his 
powerfully seductive locutions are all multiply interpretable and can, 
therefore, be taken to support just about any view which one favors. Another 
example in film of a self-proclaimed “Ubermensch” weaned on Beyond Good 
and Evil is found in Crichton’s film A Fish Called Wanda (1988). 
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Notice: 
Grants for Travel and Research 


at the Rockefeller Archive Center 


The Rockefeller Archive Center, a division of The Rockefeller Uni- 
versity, invites applications for its program of Grants for Travel and 
Research at the Rockefeller Archive Center for 1996. The competition 
program makes grants of up to $1,500 to United States and Canadian 
researchers and up to $2,000 to researchers from abroad in any disci- 
pline, usually graduate students or post-doctoral scholars, who are 
engaged in research that requires use of the collections at the Center. 
The deadline for applications is November 30, 1995; grant recipients will 
be announced in March, 1996. Inquiries about the program and requests 
for applications should be addressed to Darwin H. Stapleton, Director, 
Rockefeller Archive Center, 15 Dayton Avenue, North Tarrytown, New 
York 10591-1598. 
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An Impolite View 
of the Graduate Record 


Examination: 

Some Practical Reasons 

Why Most Studies Find 

This Test Has Low Predictive Valididty 


Kenneth Oldfield 
Sangamon State University 


Introduction 


Graduate Record Examination (GRE) scores are used extensively to 
distribute educational resources, including, for example: (a) selecting 
among graduate school applicants, and (b) allotting fellowships and 
assistantships.' 

The GRE has three components. The GRE-V (Graduate Record 
Examination Verbal Section) supposedly measures the students’ lan- 
guage skills. This part of the test contains four kinds of questions: 
analogies, antonyms, sentence completions, and reading comprehension 
sets. The GRE-A (Graduate Record Examination Analytical Section) 
presumably tests rational skills, including “the ability to understand, 
analyze, and evaluate arguments.”? The GRE-Q (Graduate Record Ex- 
amination Quantitative Section) supposedly assesses “basic” math- 
ematical skills, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry, quantitative 
comparison, discrete quantitative, and data interpretation.* (The present 
study omits discussion of the GRE-Subject Test, which supposedly 
measures understanding of a specialty, such as psychology or biology). 

Despite its widespread usage, there have been relatively few studies 
of the GRE’s ability to predict academic performance.‘ Of the validity 
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studies to date, a large majority have shown that the GRE is, at most, a . 
weak predictor of academic achievement.’ At best, a few studies note a 
moderate association between the GRE and academic performance.® 

This consistent inability to demonstrate a strong relationship be- 
tween the GRE and academic achievement has raised questions regard- 
ing the test’s fundamental utility. Rick E. Ingram, for example, argues 
that although several reports have found the GRE significantly associ- 
ated with graduate grade-point average, the correlations “account for so 
little variance that they are virtually useless from a prediction stand- 
point.”’ Ingram further notes that GRE scores do not relate to other 
measures of academic achievement, such as “interpersonal skills, comple- 
tion of the program, time until orals, etc.” 

Based on his analysis of numerous GRE studies, Albert R. Marston 
concludes, “[this test is] a quantitative, objective predictor that appar- 
ently does not predict very well.” 

Lloyd G. Humphreys, David Lubinski, and Grace Yao warn of the 
potential harm associated with using the GRE to select entrants for 
physical science and engineering programs. From their research the 
authors deduce: “[these] disciplines appear to be losing many talented 
persons by restricting assessment to conventional mathematical and 
verbal abilities, such as those of...the Graduate Record Examination...”!° 

Based on their review of the GRE as a predictor of academic per- 
formance among psychology programs, Andrew J. Thacker and Robert 
E. Williams conclude, 


The weight of the evidence...suggests that the wide usage of the GRE as 
a selection instrument must be questioned.... Most of the correlation 
coefficients obtained were low enough to raise serious doubts about the 
validity and the usefulness of the GRE in identifying potentially suc- 
cessful graduate students. This observation may be due in part to the 
problems encountered when [grade point average] is used as the criter- 
ion variable; however, the use of other measurement criteria has not 
consistently yielded improved correlations. In addition, the correla- 
tions obtained with delineated samples have tended to yield similar 
results." 


Educational Testing Service (ETS, makers and distributors of the 
GRE) argues that the low correlation between the GRE and academic 
achievement results from a “limited data range.” The test’s discrimina- 
tory power is reduced because low GRE applicants have been excluded 
from the analysis. If all applicants were accepted, the association be- 
tween GRE scores and performance would be much higher. Those with 
high GREs would significantly outperform their low-scoring counter- 
parts. Empirical tests of this claim have yielded mixed results.” 
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The Present Study 


This discussion proposes that the GRE’s low predictive validity 
derives from its inability to emulate sufficiently the learning structure 
and philosophy of advanced study. In particular, the test is an unrealistic 
performance measure. There are three practical manifestations of this 
shortcoming. First, the GRE does not sufficiently reflect the teaching 
philosophy of most graduate schools, wherein faculty emphasize devel- 
oping students’: (a) critical thinking skills, and (b) abilities to investigate 
informational resources. Graduate instruction encourages assimilation 
of problem-solving techniques, not rote knowledge of terms, formulas, 
and procedures, the GRE’s essential components. This test says nothing 
about “coachability”—the aptitude for taking instruction. 

Second, the GRE is a measure of individual accomplishment. In 
practice, much graduate work entails group learning. Seminars and 
cooperative research projects (faculty-directed theses and dissertations, 
for instance) are the essence of advanced study. 

Finally, ETS unrealistically restricts test takers by, for example: (a) 
imposing immoderate time limits, (b) denying access to essential educa- 
tional resources, such as dictionaries, thesauruses, and personal com- 
puters (PCs), and (c) not allowing students to prepare (study) assign- 
ments. 

(A caveat: The present study’s perspectives on graduate study may 
apply equally well to many aspects of undergraduate education, such as 
when students write term papers and develop critical essays. The pre- 
sent analysis addresses only the predictive validity problems of the 
Graduate Record Examination; this discussion considers only the 
relationship between the GRE and predicting academic performance of 
advanced students.) 


Discussion Outline 


This analysis has five parts. Part One briefly summarizes the edu- 
cational philosophy of advanced learning. This section suggests that the 
primary educational goals of graduate study include, for instance, 
specialization in a discipline, adequate time for out-of-class preparation, 
extensive development of research skills, and a synergistic learning 
environment. 

The three middle parts of the paper discuss: (a) how the GRE 
contradicts practically every goal of advanced study, and (b) why these 
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violations help account for the exam’s weak forecasting ability. In parti- 
cular, Part Two discusses the drawbacks of the GRE-V, while Parts 
Three and Four review the problems of the GRE-Q and the GRE-A, 
respectively. 

The last part of the paper offers two heuristic questions designed to 
provoke still further deliberation on the practical problems associated 
with using the GRE to predict academic performance. These questions 
address the unstated assumptions underlying ETS’s testing procedures 
and criteria. 


The Nature of Graduate Study 


Before evaluating the three components of the GRE, it is first 
necessary to describe the skills and behaviors this test should be 
predicting. That is, what values and abilities are usually taught in 
graduate school, and what teaching methods are commonly used to 
impart these characteristics? By understanding the primary learning 
objectives of advanced study, it is, in turn, easier to appreciate why the 
GRE seldom portends academic success very well. 

Graduate students specialize in a field, wherein they receive “prob- 
lem” assignments and are then encouraged to research answers through, 
for instance, library forays, laboratory analysis, and/or field work. Grad- 
uate schooling is supposed to teach students to acquire and employ infor- 
mation. Students learn, first, how to investigate and, then, use their 
research findings to construct term papers and reports. Rote knowledge 
is discouraged; the emphasis is on learning answer gaining tech- 
niques. 

While most lower-level schooling focuses on individual lessons (each 
student is examined separately over assigned materials), graduate-level 
exercises generally encourage cooperative learning. Students are in- 
duced to consult faculty, peers, and administrators (such as library 
personnel) about reading assignments and/or term paper research. Thus 
prepared, these students informally examine ideas in seminars, classes 
which, by design, cultivate the students’ discussion, writing, and critical- 
thinking skills. Finally, scholarly committees oversee and approve 
masters theses and doctoral dissertations. 

Graduate study is casual and self-directed. Students come to appre- 
ciate the contemplative nature of learning; meditation and reflection are 
essential for creativity, whether in answering research questions or 
writing fiction. Assignments help students understand that, frequently, 
problems must “simmer” (sometimes a long while) before being solved. 
Unfinished term papers are often supported through liberally granted 
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“incompletes.” Theses and dissertations, the culminating requirements 
in many programs, are student-centered with distant and expandable 
deadlines. Students have substantial time to digest considerable infor- 
mation while completing these capstone assignments. 

The remainder of this discussion shows why: (a) the GRE’s testing 
procedures and format contradict most of the just-discussed philosophy 
and practice of advanced learning, and, therefore, (b) the test generally 
has low predictive validity. The GRE illustrations used in this discussion 
are from Practicing to Take the GRE General Test—No. 7, “AN OFFI- 
CIAL PUBLICATION OF THE GRE BOARD” (caps in original).'* Appro- 
priate page numbers, listed parenthetically, accompany all cited ex- 
amples from this source. 


GRE-V 


Testing Procedures 

According to ETS (6), the GRE-V measures “one’s ability to reason 
with words in solving problems.... Such factors as knowledge of words 
and practice in reading will, of course, define the limits within which one 
can reason using these tools.” Furthermore, while taking the GRE, 
students cannot use “dictionaries or other books” (4). 

One GRE-V antonym question asks: What is the opposite of “deco- 
rous?” The choices are: (a) unlikely, (b) uncomfortable, (c) unrepentant, 
(d) unseemly, and (e) unattractive (27). 

Consider this question given the limitations imposed by ETS versus 
the behavior the GRE supposedly forecasts. Assuming they do not 
already know the answer, what graduate students would try to solve this 
problem according to ETS rules? None, we hope. Instead, these students 
would use a dictionary and/or “other references” (ETS’s language). 

Technology makes solving such word problems even easier. The 
WordPerfect 5.1 thesaurus reveals “seemly” is synonymous with “deco- 
rous.” Hence, “d” (“unseemly”) is correct. In other words, the ETS rules 
prevent the behaviors we should be measuring, that is, testing whether 
someone can consult the correct sources to answer verbal questions. 

Many GRE-V sentence completions are also reference questions. 
For example, one problem asks (8): “If her characters are still being 
written about as unfathomable riddles, it is to be attributed more to a 
human passion for than to dubious complexities of her art.” The 
choices are: (a) conundrums, (b) platitudes, (c) scapegoats, (d) euphe- 
misms, and (e) stereotypes. 

The PC thesaurus shows “conundrum” is synonymous with “riddles.” 
Hence, “a” is correct. Again, graduate students unfamiliar with “conun- 
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drum,” or, for that matter, other terms in the question or answers, would 
use references to decipher this conundrum. 

Not surprisingly, the GRE-V reading comprehension and sen- 
tence completion questions also demand reference skills. For example, 
without outside sources, students must understand “desiccate” (7), 
“leguminous” (96), and “obviates” (143). Of course, the real question is 
whether someone can and will first consult a dictionary before answering 
the accompanying questions. 


Testing Format 

For at least four reasons, the structure and administration of the 
GRE-V foster low predictive validity. First, the reading comprehension 
options are multiple choice. Rarely, if ever, do graduate students take 
such tests. Instead, if examined at all, graduate students are more likely 
to have one or more of the following assignments: (a) in-class or out-of- 
class essay tests, and/or (b) term papers. 

Second, graduate students specialize. The GRE-V reading compre- 
hension is generic. ETS (5) claims, “Since students have wide-ranging 
backgrounds, interests, and skills, the verbal sections of the General 
Test use questions from diverse areas of experience” (emphasis in 
original). Furthermore, this part of the test is not representative of what 
students read even when the excerpts match their (the students’) inter- 
ests. Adam Robinson and John Katzman offer the following warning 
about the GRE-V reading selections: 


AGRE reading passage is unlike any other text you read. It is presented 
to you entirely out of context (there isn’t even a title or a headline to give 
you a handle on what is about to be said). It is often condensed to the 
point of incomprehensibility (ETS takes passages from published writ- 
ings and compresses them to make them dense with information). Any 
correlation between its topic and your interests is purely accidental." 
(Elsewhere, Robinson and Katzman translate reading passages from 
“ETS-speak” to “English.”)* 


One GRE-V reading section discusses the Heisenberg Uncertainty 
Principle (24), although this rule is not mentioned by name in the pas- 
sage. Physics majors should know all the answers to this section. English 
majors may find these questions difficult. 

Third, the GRE-V has strict deadlines (4). Students have thirty 
minutes to complete each GRE-V section. After the allotted time, test- 
takers must quit working. If students complete a GRE-V section early, 
they cannot return to unfinished parts of the test. ETS warns, “IF YOU 
FINISH BEFORE TIME IS CALLED, YOU MAY CHECK YOUR WORK 
ON THIS SECTION ONLY. DO NOT TURN TO ANY OTHER SECTION 
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IN THE TEST” (caps in original) (27). Test takers are further admon- 
ished, “Do not go back to a previous section... (If you do so at an actual test 
administration, you may be dismissed from the test” (4)). 

Obviously, such regulations contradict the very essence of graduate 
study, where students have time outside class to read and reread assign- 
ments. An unstated expectation among graduate faculty is that students 
will study materials, which obviously means “going back and checking 
your work.” 

Hence, ETS standards penalize deliberate students; “slow” answers 
are impossible. Ironically, according to Robinson and Katzman, the GRE 
reading comprehension assignments are, by design, time-consuming. 
Robinson and Katzman explain: 


If you actually sat down and tried to comprehend a passage on the 
GRE—by reading and rereading it until you understood it thoroughly 
and were able to discuss it intelligently—you would have no time for the 
rest of the test.... '° Partly because the passages and questions are so 
poorly written, reading comps are incredibly time-consuming.... For 
this reason, you must always save reading comp for last.” 


Finally, the GRE-V only tests individual problem-solving skills. 
The exam ignores the synergistic effects of advanced study. In practice, 
ifadvanced students were assigned GRE-V problems, they (the students) 
would generally prepare their responses based on consultation with 
colleagues and faculty outside class. Later, these students would meet in 
seminars to discuss and review their answers. Again, ETS rules preclude 
the desired behaviors. 


GRE-Q 


The first problem with the GRE-Q is that, in spite of its name (Grad- 
uate Record Examination), this part of the test surveys only rudimen- 
tary math skills. According to ETS, “In general, the algebra required [on 
the GRE] does not extend beyond that usually covered in a first-year high 
school course, and it is expected that examinees will be familiar with 
conventional symbolism, such as: X < Y...” (11). 

The GRE-Q geometry problems also resemble those taught in high 
school “Introductory Geometry” courses. Robinson and Katzman con- 
tend that the GRE-Q is “actually easier than SAT math.”'* Already, the 
GRE-Q is too easy for science and engineering majors. Students in these 
fields will soon be taking separate GRE-Qs.”® 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the GRE-Q has low predictive 
validity, especially for physical science students. By its own admission, 
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the GRE-Q measures high school level math skills to predict graduate 
school success. 

Otherwise, the GRE-Q has practically all the same problems as the 
GRE-V (the GRE-Q is administered to individuals, there is no allowance 
for out-of-class preparation, the test has strict deadlines, if students 
complete another part of the test early, they cannot go back later and 
answer unfinished GRE-Q problems, and so forth). Because the essence 
of these shortcomings was presented in the last section, these ideas will 
not be reiterated here. However, ETS imposes one restriction that 
especially restricts the GRE-Q’s predictive capacity. Namely, ETS pro- 
hibits using “compasses, rulers, slide rules, calculators, calculator/watch 
combinations, or any other aids” (4). 

Due to the gravity of this restriction, the remainder of this section 
focuses on discussing the practical effects of this shortcoming. In particu- 
lar, ubiquitous PC software packages, especially when used with appro- 
priate references, make most GRE-Q quantitative problems easy to 
solve. In fact, their speed and accuracy make: (a) it unwise not to use 
these programs, and (b) these programs indispensable to scholarship. 

(Note: To demonstrate the debilitating effects of this ETS restriction 
on study aids, the ensuing discussion uses examples from “QuattroPro,” 
a spreadsheet program. Numerous other programs would be equally, if 
not more, useful in making these same points. However, the present 
objective is not to show that a particular program is better suited for 
solving GRE-Q problems, but, instead, that graduate students would 
{and should] use such software to answer GRE-Q like q.1estions.) 

First, QuattroPro solves all the GRE-Q basic math problems, such as 
means (@avg(range)), roots (6“(1/3)), square roots (@sqrt(A1)), powers 
(6"), and so forth. These techniques will also answer some GRE-Q 
thought questions, such as “What is 3 to the 0 power?” (11), without 
consulting a textbook (3°= 1). The spreadsheet HELP key allows users to 
forego memorizing many basic math (square roots, means, and so forth), 
financial, and trigonometric functions. 

Spreadsheets make it particularly easy to work with fractions. For 
instance, one GRE-Q question requires multiplying a string of fractions 
(151). In practice, students would convert all these ratios to percentages 
and then total the series in another cell (“Every decimal can be written 
as a fraction; every fraction can be written as a decimal.”).2” With 
QuattroPro, it is obsolete to ask that students decipher fractions using 
only paper and pencil. 

Second, macro programs make solving complex quantitative prob- 
lems easy, as, for example, determining the median value in a long series 
of numbers. Once developed, macros can be saved and used later to 
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answer similar questions. This procedure prevents “reinventing the 
wheel.” 

Third, student-generated spreadsheet formulas can answer almost 
any GRE-Q geometry question. For instance (11), students are expected 
to know and apply the Pythagorean Theorem (“probably the hardest 
concept you're likely to encounter in a GRE geometry problem”).”! 
QuattroPro solves such problems in two steps. First, establish a formula 
(if necessary, after consulting a geometry textbook) for the Pythagorean 
Theorem (for example: @sqrt(A1?+B1”) to determine the hypotenuse 
value). Next, place the known values in cells Al and B1 and the answer 
appears in the object cell. Afterwards, this spreadsheet file will solve all 
like Pythagorean Theorem problems. Students can even share these file- 
based solutions. 

Fourth, PCs make it easy to solve some quantitative problems with 
“brute force,” or “trial and error.” For example, one GRE-Q question (153) 
asks: “If the value of the expression [((a+(b/c))(d/e))] is to be halved by 
doubling exactly one of the five numbers a, b, c, d, or e, which should be 
doubled?” (emphasis in original). This problem is readily solved by first 
establishing the correct formula and then applying trial and error 
procedures. Of course, the formula could be saved for later use, prevent- 
ing another “reinventing the wheel.” 

Brute force calculations are increasingly common, given computers. 
Researchers seeking the highest prime number exemplify this point. 

Finally, the foregoing list of the GRE-Q’s “learning tools” criticisms 
will grow, as spreadsheet capabilities expand, and other software pro- 
grams become available. Already, graduate students commonly use: (a) 
SPSS (Statistical Package for the Social Sciences), and (b) MATHCAD, 
which solves elementary algebra problems, like those on the GRE-Q. In 
short, with each technological advance, the GRE-Q, in its present form 
at least, becomes increasingly irrelevant for screening graduate school 
applicants. 


GRE-A 


The GRE-A supposedly measures the students’ ability to analyze “a 
given structure of arbitrary relationships and to deduce new information 
from that structure...and critique argumentation by understanding and 
assessing relationships among arguments or part of an argument (16).” 
Supposedly, students need “[nJo knowledge of formal logic or mathemat- 
ics” to do well on this section (16). Instead, GRE-A “problems can be 
solved using knowledge, skills, vocabulary, and computational ability 
(simple addition and subtraction) common to college students” (16). 
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The GRE-A is vulnerable to at least three criticisms. First, like the 
GRE-Q, empirical evidence suggests the analytical part of the test may 
be too easy for certain students. That is, those majoring in “Mathematical 
Sciences,” “Physics and Astronomy,” and “Philosophy” score highest on 
the GRE-A.” If research shows these majors teach their students to be 
better critical thinkers, this contradicts ETS’s rule about test takers not 
needing prior knowledge to do well on this section. Perhaps there should 
be a separate GRE-A for those in the aforementioned fields. 

Second, the GRE-A is particularly vulnerable to the deadline prob- 
lem. Students have twenty-five minutes to complete each GRE-A sec- 
tion. ETS (17) warns against tarrying. There is little time for reflection 
and introspection. Students cannot let problems “simmer.” Again, such 
restrictions contradict the essence of advanced study, where students 
are expected to ponder assignments. ETS discounts “slow” answers. 

Finally, the GRE-A is especially prone to the problem of individual 
administration. The GRE-A questions are paradigm examples of syner- 
gistic problem solving, especially where students have adequate time for 
seminar preparations. Only reckless test takers would solve the GRE-A 
problems according to ETS rules. Instead, students would be expected 
to seek counsel in answering GRE-A questions. 


Considerations for Further Study 


The above paragraphs highlight only the GRE’s most conspicuous 
problems. It is probably easy to infer numerous other shortcomings, 
given the tone of this discussion. 

The present analysis concludes by proposing two heuristic questions 
about the more general problem of linking the GRE with academic 
performance. First, why is it assumed that deciphering analogies, deter- 
mining the order in which farmers plant “[bJeans, corn, kale, peas, and 
squash” (18), doing sentence completions, and/or knowing that “TRICKLE” 
is to “GUSH” as “warm” is to “sear” (80) have much to do with advanced 
study? Graduate school success is probably much more dependent on the 
very traits the GRE admittedly does not survey. ETS (5) warns: 


The General Test is only one of several means of evaluating likely 
success in graduate school. It is not intended to measure inherent 
intellectual capacity or intelligence. Neither is it intended to measure 
creativity, motivation, perseverance, or social worth. The test does, 
however, make it possible to compare students with different 
backgrounds...[such as] a student at a small, private, liberal arts 
college or by a student at a large public university. 
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It does not require a high GRE-A score to recognize the circular logic 
in the foregoing quote. Stated another way, “The GRE measures what it 
measures, whatever that is.” Geiger Counters count geigers. 

Second, ETS places a premium on knowing big words and exotic 
terms. By implication, large vocabularies are synonymous with success 
in graduate school. What logic supports this claim? In truth, “good” 
vocabulary should mean nothing more than an ability to write, speak, 
and think clearly, with or (we hope) without using polysyllabic terms or 
esoteric words.”® 

Many of history’s greatest works convey a wealth of thought and 
information with childlike simplicity. For instance, anyone can read and 
understand the Gettysburg Address and President-elect Abraham 
Lincoln’s short speech before leaving Springfield for Washington, D.C. 
Neither pronouncement has a “decorous” or “conundrums.” Does Lincoln’s 
clarity somehow reduce the importance of his words? 

The GRE-V makes rote vocabulary skills synonymous with “verbal 
ability.” Such suggested associations should be treated with great skep- 
ticism. Admitting or rejecting graduate school applicants according to 
this precarious logic may create an excessively narrowed pool of accep- 
tances. This would be unfortunate, since, by definition, graduate educa- 
tion should expose everyone, faculty and students alike, to the richest 


possible variety of ideas. Lacking such diversity, universities risk gradu- 
ating problem solvers with equally narrow horizons. 
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1. Introduction 


Despite all its faults, contemporary life has one thing going for it, and 
that is convenience. The vast majority of us do not have to raise chickens 
for eggs, or to raise animals for meat, or to keep bees for honey. We just 
go to the supermarket—which is called “convenience store” in some parts 
of the world—to buy them. Such convenience is not noticed and appre- 
ciated unless there is a breakdown of one kind or another, disrupting the 
production or distribution process. In advanced societies, breakdowns 
are rare, and we can afford not to think about where eggs, or meat, or 
honey, or countless other products come from. Indeed, there is a danger 
that our children will grow up not knowing that eggs come from chickens, 
milk, cheese, and butter from cows, honey from bees, and so on. However, 
we tend to think that this is not a real danger because we trust that the 
education process is good enough to educate our children in this matter. 
We tend to think that there is something very wrong indeed with the 
education of our children if they think that milk comes from a big vat in 
the backroom of the supermarket. 

The convenience of contemporary life extends beyond the availabil- 
ity of consumer items in convenient packages at convenient locations. In 
contemporary life, knowledge itself has become a commodity, also 
available in packages. If we want to know what has been happening 
around the world, we turn on the television, or the radio, and watch or 
listen to the news; if we want to know the latest development in the fight 
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against AIDS, we turn to medical experts; if we want to know why our 
children have learning difficulties, we turn to child psychiatrists, and so 
on. Our children too, if they are not suffering from severe learning 
difficulties, have knowledge delivered to them on a daily basis at schools. 
All this is very convenient. Yet, while we think it is important to know, 
and for our children to know, where milk, eggs, honey and the like come 
from, we tend not to ask the question of where knowledge comes from. We 
think that there is something very wrong indeed if a child grows up 
thinking that the source of all consumer products is the backroom of the 
supermarket, and yet we seem to take a different attitude when it comes 
to knowledge. There is, of course, a reason for this, and it has to do with 
the belief that knowledge is different, that knowledge does indeed come 
ready-made, that it is just there, like the air we breathe, not produced by 
anyone. The “experts” whose opinions we seek are merely the transmit- 
ters of knowledge, there for our convenience. 

What goes for knowledge goes for components of knowledge as well, 
such as concepts and ideas: they are just there to be had. Many episte- 
mologists among us will justify this belief by arguing that knowledge is 
knowledge of the truth, and truth is indeed there to be discovered, not 
manufactured, or produced, like milk, eggs, butter, or cheese. However, 
if Michel Foucault is right, this belief is fundamentally mistaken. If he 
is right, truth is not absolute and eternal, not something that corre- 
sponds to the way the world is. If Foucault is right in his claim that truth 
itself is manufactured, that there are truth-makers just as there are 
farmers and manufacturers, then we should have the same attitude 
toward knowledge as we do toward things we find on the supermarket 
shelves. If it is important to know where milk, eggs, and the like come 
from, then surely it is much more important to know where knowledge 
comes from. If it is a failing of the education process when it does not 
educate our children about the former, then surely it is a greater failing 
when our children, and ourselves too, are not educated about the latter. 

Why does it matter to be educated in this way? In the case of con- 
sumer items, itis important to know where they come from so that we can 
have an influence on how they are produced: whether they are free from 
pesticides, whether they are environmentally friendly, and so on. If 
knowledge is produced, then surely it is also important—some would 
argue that it is much more so—to have an influence on how itis produced. 
For one thing, knowledge is power, and for the sake of a healthy demo- 
cracy, power should not be the exclusive province of a few. More impor- 
tantly, there are pedagogical reasons for paying attention to the link 
between the production of knowledge and the gaining of knowledge. In 
what follows, I try to show that this is a lesson we learn from Foucault, 
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and to say something specific about that lesson. 


2. Foucault’s Epistemology 


Foucault’s output comprises some ten books and numerous essays. 
On the surface, the subject matters vary widely, ranging from mental 
illness, to art and literature, to the history of the human sciences, to 
crime and punishment, and to sexuality. However, it is fair to say that 
Foucault’s principal concerns in all this are the characterization of know- 
ledge, its manufacture, its influence on certain practices (mainly legal 
and medical), and its relationship to power. Foucault’s epistemology can 
be characterized by his objections to absoluteness, to essences, to univer- 
sality, and to transcendentality. For Foucault, history is not the unfold- 
ing of a universal, transcendental, principle; concepts are not absolutely 
fixed by their references; nothing possesses an eternal essence by virtue 
of which it is what it is. It follows that there is no such thing as an eternal 
truth existing independently of truth-seekers whose task it is to find, or 
discover, the truth. History does not have a true telos; concepts do not 
have true meanings; and human beings do not have a true human es- 
sence—where “true” is understood as an absolute, eternal, and universal 
property. This does not mean that there are no truths, no meanings, no 
history, or no knowledge. It means rather that history is discontinuous, 
meanings are shifting, truths are made, and knowledge is manufac- 
tured. 

Foucault’s epistemological color emerges quite early in Madness and 
Civilization (Foucault 1965), his second book but the first important one. 
Thus, he says in the “Preface” that “we must renounce the convenience 
of terminal truths...” (Foucault 1965, ix). Using the “archeological” 
technique—that is, digging into the past and seeing it in its own terms 
rather than in terms of what we take to be the case at present, or what 
goes on at the “surface”—Foucault shows that the meaning of madness 
shifts dramatically over time. Since a key concept of mental illness 
changes over time, what we take to be knowledge of mental illness also 
changes over time. Thus, Foucault contends that in the Renaissance, 
madness was thought of as a complex condition resulted from excessive 
passions, a sinful condition from which the community had to be purified. 
To keep the community pure, the mad had to be excluded, and the 
practice of sending the mad away in “ships of fools” is typical of the 
concern for purity. In the Classical age (roughly from mid-seventeenth 
to mid-nineteenth Century), madness was thought of as simply reason 
going wrong. The new understanding of madness led to a change in 
practice, namely confinement instead of exclusion. Thus, the asylum was 
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born. 

The main theme of Madness and Civilization extends into The Birth 
of the Clinic (Foucault 1973). Again, Foucault’s epistemological theme is 
announced in the “Preface.” We are told that a certain eighteenth- 
century physician, Pierre Pomme, “treated and cured a hysteric by 
making her take ‘baths, ten or twelve hours a day, for ten whole months,” 
and that at the end of the treatment, “Pomme saw ‘menbranous tissues 
like pieces of damp parchment...peel away with some discomfort, and 
these were passed daily...” through the patient’s various orifices (Fou- 
cault 1973, ix-x). In terms of modern medicine, Pomme could not have 
seen what he saw. However, what Pomme saw was conditioned by, or 
made possible by, the medical discourse at the time. Pomme’ s knowledge 
was manufactured out of the epistemic material and mechanism at the 
time. With “a recasting at the level of epistemic knowledge (savoir) 
itself,” different things can be seen, and different knowledges will be 
produced (Foucault 1973, 137). 

The “discourse” that allows Pomme to see what he saw, the truth for 
Pomme, is referred to as an episteme in Foucault’s most popular book, 
The Order of Things (Foucault 1970). In this work, Foucault makes it 
quite clear that the history of the human sciences does not unfold in a 
continuous fashion as a progress toward the goal of capturing the 
essentials of human knowledge. His “archeology” reveals rather that 
there are different strata, or layers, of knowledge, each with its own 
episteme, its own underlying discourse. It is the episteme of the period 
that orders and governs concepts and ideas that make up the knowledge 
of the period. The three periods examined by Foucault are the Renais- 
sance, the Classical period, and Modernity. 

The episteme of the Renaissance is characterized by resemblance. 
The world was seen through the various forms of resemblance. (The four 
forms of resemblance are convenientia, or convenience, aemulatio, or 
emulation, analogy and sympathy.) In the Classical age, there was a 
switch of episteme from resemblance to representation. People in the 
Classical age interpreted the world through a system of symbolic repre- 
sentation that works much like language: “...for Classical thought, 
systems of natural history and theories of money or trade have the same 
conditions of possibility as language itself’ (Foucault 1970, 203). In the 
nineteenth Century, there was another shift of episteme toward the idea 
that “man” is at the center of all knowledge. Forms of knowledge, 
including representation, continue to operate, but knowledge now is 
directed to “man,” to the human conditions. In the modern period, the 
sciences are concerned with articulating laws that govern various as- 
pects of human existence, from genetic laws to psychological laws to 
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economic laws: “The modern themes [are] of an individual who lives, 
speaks, and works in accordance with the laws of economics, a philology, 
and a biology, but who also, by a sort of internal torsion and overlapping, 
has acquired the right, through the interplay of those very laws, to know 
them and to subject them to total clarification...” (Foucault 1970, 310). 
The theme of The Order of Things is that it is the episteme of the 
period that determines the production of the knowledge of the period. In 
order to understand a knowledge claim made in a period, we need to 
unearth its episteme, its conditions of production. This pointis illustrated 
dramatically in the “Preface” where Foucault discusses Jorge Luis 
Borges’s reference to a “certain Chinese encyclopaedia” in which it is 
written that “animals are divided into: (a) belonging to the Emperor, (b) 
embalmed, (c) tame, (d) sucking pigs, (e) sirens, (f) fabulous, (g) stray 
dogs, (h) included in the present classification, (i) frenzied, (j) innumer- 
able, (k) drawn with a very fine camelhair brush, (1) et cetera, (m) having 
just broken the water pitcher, (n) that from a long way off look like flies” 
(Foucault 1970, xv). To us, this classificatory scheme makes no sense, but 
presumably it would make sense if we were the products of the episteme, 
or discourse, in which it is embedded. It is also important to note that 
while The Order of Things mostly describes shifting discourses, Foucault 
actually endorses the representational model of the Classical period. 
While The Order of Things speaks of the production of knowledge in 
a period, in The Archeology of Knowledge (Foucault 1972), Foucault 
speculates on the actual mechanism of production. Each discipline (or 
“discourse formation” in Foucault’s terminology), such as economics, or 
psychology, or medicine, is defined loosely as a “large group[s] of 
statements” (Foucault 1972, 37) generated by a body of inexplicit “rules 
of formation.” These rules of formation have nothing to do with the 
objects of enquiry, or the enquiring subjects. Thus, knowledge is gener- 
ated quite independently of objects “out there” in the world, including the 
knowledge-seekers themselves. The rules of formation have to do in- 
stead with who is speaking, the context in which he or she is speaking, 
and the relationship between the speaker and the subject matter. Thus, 
my utterances on medical matters, even if they turn out to be useful to 
someone with a medical condition, do not count as medical knowledge 
because I am not medically trained, not working in a hospital or a sur- 
gery, and have no recognized relationship to medical matters. In other 
words, I do not have the power to generate medical statements, and 
nothing I say will count as medical knowledge. The question of power is 
explicitly discussed in Foucault’s inaugural lecture, “The Discourse on 
Language” (published in English as an appendix to The Archeology of 
Knowledge). In terms of the discussion in “The Discourse on Language,” 
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I am excluded from making medical statements. By the rules of exclu- 
sion, each discipline defines what is true in it. Truth is what is made 
within each discipline. 

In his latest works, Discipline and Punish (Foucault 1977) and The 
History of Sexuality (Foucault 1978), Foucault moves on to other topics, 
but the epistemological theme remains the same. For instance, Foucault 
claims that the concepts of crime (Discipline and Punish) and of adultery, 
incest, and so on (History of Sexuality) change over time (just as the 
concept of madness changes over time). There is nothing “out there” that 
these concepts correspond to, and so there are no “terminal truths” about 
crime and sexuality. Once again, truth and knowledge are made, not 
found. However, in Discipline and Punish Foucault offers a different 
mechanism of generating knowledge. He now claims that new forms of 
knowledge are created by disciplinary techniques and strategies. The 
school examination is the best example: it is the strategy of inducting the 
student to the circle of those who know. In all this, the term “discipline” 
is used with a double meaning, referring both to correction and to 
“discipline of knowledge.” It is in terms of this double meaning that 
Foucault talks about discipline as correction within the same epistemo- 
logical framework that governs his other works. 

In the most “structuralist” of his works, such as The Order of Things 
and The Archeology of Knowledge (despite Foucault’s rejection of the 
label “structuralist”), Foucault paints a picture of the human subject, 
insofar as it is defined by what it knows, as the helpless product of the 
structural forces of episteme, or the underlying discourse. Thus, he 
writes: “Thus conceived, discourse is not the majestically unfolding 
manifestation of a thinking, knowing, speaking subject, but, on the 
contrary, a totality, in which the dispersion of the subject and his 
discontinuity with himself may be determined” (Foucault 1972, 55). 
Foucault's anti-humanism reaches its extreme in the declaration, at the 
end of The Order of Things, of the death of man. I shall have more to say 
on Foucault’s anti-humanism later. For now, we may observe Foucault’s 
uneasiness with his own treatment of human subjectivity. It would 
appear that in Discipline and Punish Foucault allows for some form of 
“return of man.” Thus, if the mechanism of generating knowledge lies in 
the disciplinary techniques and strategies then there is room for at least 
a degree of social control. Indeed, it is difficult to locate the power to 
produce knowledge in anything other than “man” even if “he” has to 
cooperate with the structural elements of the underlying discourse. 
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3. Educational Implications 


3.1. From Epistemology to Pedagogy 

What does Foucault’s epistemology entail about pedagogy? In an 
attempt to answer this question, I take it that the ultimate aim of 
education is to fashion the learner into a full functioning member of the 
community, having not just the skills to perform specific tasks, but also 
the flexibility to adapt to the fast changing and increasingly complex 
world. I take it also that knowledge is essentially propositional. In doing 
so, I do not mean to deny the distinction between propositional knowl- 
edge (knowing-that) and other forms of knowledge (such as knowing- 
how). I mean to say that a body of propositional knowledge is essential 
in the transmission of knowledge of all kinds. (One can certainly learn by 
imitating or aping others, but one can go only so far in this process.) Since 
knowledge is essentially propositional, understanding propositions of 
knowledge, or knowledge claims, is really the crux of the matter. Now, 
the thesis I want to advance here is that to understand the propositions 
of knowledge, we have to understand something about the conditions of 
their production, or more broadly, the conditions of their possibility. IfI 
am right, it is easy to see what Foucault’s epistemology entails about 
pedagogy. 

The thesis I want to defend should not be taken in the strong sense, 
namely, understanding a proposition is impossible without fully under- 
standing its conditions of possibility. I merely wish to claim that under- 
standing a proposition requires understanding its possibility conditions 
to the extent of being able to place it in its context. Of course, the more 
fully one understands the conditions, the better one is able to place it in 
arich context, and the greater will be one’s understanding of it. My argu- 
ment for the thesis is simply this: (1) To understand a proposition is to 
understand what it means; (2) The meaning of a proposition can be 
grasped only by grasping its background; and (3) The conditions of pos- 
sibility form part of that background. The game of chess provides a useful 
analogy. The rules of chess are what makes a move in chess possible. 
Without knowing these rules, there is no hope of understanding any 
move in chess. Of course the “deeper” meaning of a certain chess move 
lies in the context of the strategy being adopted, and without under- 
standing the background strategy, this deeper meaning cannot be 
grasped. This explains remarks such as “I don’t understand that move,” 
made by someone unaware of its “strategic” conditions of possibility. 

While the case of chess provides a useful analogy, it is still not clear 
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why in the case of knowledge claims we need to know something about 
their conditions of possibility in order to understand them. Indeed, in 
terms of the resemblance model prevalent during the Renaissance, as 
described by Foucault in The Order of Things, background understand- 
ing is not necessary. In this model, a claim is aclaim about the world, and 
to understand it is to see the similarity, or the resemblance, between 
what is claimed and the world itself. The conditions of possibility of all 
propositions of knowledge are nothing more than the correspondence 
between these propositions and what they are about, that is, the world 
out there. However, Foucault tells us that this model was discarded in 
the paradigm shift that took place during the Classical age, and was 
replaced by the representational model which is still operational in the 
modern age. As I noted above, Foucault does more than describe the 
paradigm shift; he actually endorses the representational model. For 
Foucault, truth is not a matter of correspondence, and knowledge claims 
can no longer be supposed to be understood against the background of the 
world as it really is. The conditions of possibility of the propositions of 
knowledge are really the background discourse, not nature itself (the 
“natural” discourse, one might say). We have seen how Foucault supports 
his argument with dramatic examples such as Pomme’s observation and 
the Chinese classification of animals. Thus, without understanding the 
conditioning discourse, we are at a loss to understand Pomme’s claim, 
just as one is at a loss to understand a certain chess move without the 
benefit of the background strategy. 

If Foucault is right, that is, if understanding is achieved only against 
the background of the conditioning discourse, the educational process 
has to elicit awareness of the conditioning factors to ensure understand- 
ing. This is the lesson I want to draw from Foucault. This is what I take 
Foucault’s epistemology to entail about pedagogy. However, two prob- 
lems have to be overcome if we are to draw this lesson. It may be said first 
of all that we are already equipped with the background conditions 
without realizing it, that is, we have an implicit knowledge of them. We 
seem to be able to understand what others are saying without being able 
to relate what they say to the “conditions of possibility.” It is like having 
the rules of language embedded in one’s consciousness, and being able to 
speak and understand the language without being able to relate utter- 
ances in that language to the background rules of syntax and grammar. 
Indeed, Foucault himself endorses this Saussurean picture. It may be 
said, then, that one is always and already the product of the background 
discourse, and does not have to be educated into it. This is true in general, 
but if Foucault’s thesis is to be of interest, it has to imply much more than 
this. 
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I pointed out above that there are degrees of understanding, depend- 
ing on how much of the background conditions one grasps. It is true that 
amember ofa linguistic community must have already absorbed, or have 
an “implicit” knowledge of, the background conditions. However, such a 
member can still, and often does, find himself or herself at a loss to 
understand what is being said. Referring to the case of the Chinese 
classification of animals, there is a sense in which we understand what 
is being said, that is, the words used, what is being claimed, and so on, 
but there is also a clear sense in which we do not understand it, finding 
it mysterious, or amusing. We do not properly understand it, and this 
is so because we do not have access to the proper background conditions. 
Knowing the rules of chess, we may understand a chess move, but may 
still be puzzled about the “deeper” meaning if we do not know the back- 
ground strategy the chess player has in mind. It is true that a speaker of 
English does not have to know the background rules of syntax and 
grammar in order to communicate, but it does not follow that there is no 
point in educating him or her about those rules. Indeed, the complaint 
frequently heard is that the standard of English among college students 
is slipping, and the remedy frequently advocated is a solid education in 
the rules of syntax and grammar, the conditioning factors of writings and 
utterances. 

The second problem that has to be overcome is related to the first. 
Isn’t Foucault saying that the background discourse is inaccessible to the 
subject? If so, one cannot be educated about it. We can come to know, by 
way of archeology, the factors that condition other discourses but not our 
own. Since we are the product of the conditioning discourse, the latter 
determines our consciousness, and so is in principle inaccessible to us. 
There is little doubt that this is Foucault’s view, his well-known anti- 
humanistic position. To overcome this problem, we have to depart from 
Foucault. I take the view that the pedagogical lesson from Foucault can 
still be drawn even if we deny that the background conditioning factors 
are in principle inaccessible. And that we can deny by appealing to the 
authority of Emmanuel Kant. Thus, the Categories of Understanding 
are what condition our knowledge, but they are not inaccessible to us. 
They are revealed through transcendental philosophy. There is no 
reason to think that we cannot come to some understanding of the very 
ground of our consciousness, let alone the background conditions or our 
more specific knowledge claims. Indeed, as I shall argue later, Foucault 
must allow this if he is not to run into contradictions. 

Having departed from Foucault precisely in order to learn from him, 
we can now explore certain possible connections with other views in 
order to deepen our lesson. Three such connections will be briefly 
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examined. First, Foucault’s epistemology can be linked up with Gadamer’s 
hermeneutics. According to Gadamer, understanding is a to-and-fro 
movement from the whole to the parts and from the parts to the whole 
(the hermeneutic circle). It is possible to interpret Gadamer’s “whole” as 
the conditioning background which allows us to understand specific 
knowledge claims. Indeed, Gadamer’ s concept of “tradition” comes very 
close to Foucault’s episteme. For both, the subject is conditioned, in the 
one case by the underlying episteme, and in the other by his or her own 
tradition. To understand for Gadamer is to bring the conditioning 
tradition to bear on the object of understanding. In this way, the 
pedagogical lesson I draw from Foucault is compatible with, if not the 
same as, the lesson we can draw from hermeneutics.’ 

Secondly, Foucault’s epistemology can be linked up with Lyotard’s 
postmodern epistemology. The main feature of Lyotard’s epistemology is 
the view that there is no one knowledge but a series of knowledges, each 
forming its own discourse, or language game. Knowledge claims have to 
be understood against the background of the conditioning factors inher- 
ent within each game, or discourse. In the postmodern condition charac- 
terized by the multiplicity of discourses, it is important to explore the 
connection between propositions offered for consideration and their 
conditioning factors, if we are to understand them properly, and to find 
our way in the postmodern world.” Furthermore, learning the connection 
between knowledge and what makes it possible gives the learner the 
ability to participate in the production of new knowledges. As I re- 
marked earlier, education needs to promote fexibility. If Lyotard is right 
about the postmodern condition, there is an even more urgent need for 
flexibility, and if Foucault is right, teaching about the productive condi- 
tions of knowledge is part of promoting flexibility. 

Finally, a linkage can be established between Foucault’s epistemol- 
ogy and Paul Hirst’s educational theory. In Knowledge and the Curricu- 
lum, (Hirst 1974) Hirst speaks of different, or distinct, “disciplines” as 
forms of knowledge, each having its own logical structure, its own 
conceptual apparatus, its own rules of verification, and its own require- 
ments concerning the appropriate techniques and skills. The task of 
understanding for Hirst is to fit a statement in a certain context, to 
identify the logical rules, the conceptual scheme, etc. of the knowledge 
field of which it is a part. Insofar as the “logical rules,” the conceptual 
apparatus, etc., are the conditions of production of statements, or pro- 
positions, Hirst may be said to share Foucault’s epistemological concern. 
For Hirst, there are different “forms” of knowledge. For instance, he 
speaks of aesthetic and religious understanding and knowledge as 
distinct from scientific understanding and knowledge. A statement has 
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to be understood in terms of the rules and requirements appropriate to 
the form to which it belongs. Thus, to demand that a statement made by 
a believer be subject to the scientific rules of verification is to misunder- 
stand it, or to fail to interpret it correctly in its own context, that of faith 
and religion. Likewise, to subject a line from Shakespeare to the strict 
rules of grammar and syntax is to misunderstand its poetic nature. In 
Foucault’s terminology, Hirst is saying that different “forms” of knowl- 
edge have different conditions of production, and to understand what is 
said, we need to relate it to its own conditioning factors. 

The connection between Foucault’s epistemology and Hirst’s theory 
is especially significant insofar as it supports my contention that there 
are educational implications to be drawn from Foucault’s works. Putting 
Foucault and Hirst together—and a little bit of Lyotard does not go 
astray here—we can come up with a general framework for an educa- 
tional program that emphasizes the role of the background conditions in 
understanding, one that acknowledges that the background conditions 
vary from discourse to discourse (or from game to game, from form to 
form), and lays stress on the fact that there are many different dis- 
courses, games and forms, spread over time (Foucault) or co-existing in 
any given time (Lyotard and Hirst). If Lyotard is right in his character- 
isation of the postmodern condition, namely the multiplicity of dis- 
courses, and if Foucault and Hirst are right in their epistemologies, it is 
crucial that education should focus not just on knowledge but also, as I 
put it in the introduction, on where it comes from. It is possible to rely on 
what is already innate (such as the innate knowledge of the rules of 
language) to promote a certain level of understanding, but if I am right 
in my interpretation of Foucault and in my linking him to other writers, 
we are not likely to get very far without paying attention to the question 
of where knowledge comes from. 

Even if we could get somewhere meaningful without paying atten- 
tion to the production of knowledge, there is still the political/ethical 
question that I alluded to in my introduction. The question has to do with 
the relationship between power and knowledge (explored by Foucault in 
his last works). It has always been the case that knowledge translates 
easily into power. Coupled with the lesson from Foucault, itis reasonable 
to say that whoever controls the production of knowledge will have the 
greatest power. Put in terms of Lyotard and Hirst, whoever controls the 
rules of the game, or the rules and requirements of a form of knowledge, 
has the greatest power over that game, or that form of knowledge. That 
power entitles one to decide what is and what is not legitimate knowl- 
edge, what can be included and what has to be excluded. If it is desirable 
that a citizen of a democracy, or a participant in a democratic game, 
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should participate in the excersing of power then he or she should be 
educated about the conditions of production of knowledge. 


3.2. Strategies 

I have outlined a case for instructing the learner about the connec- 
tion between knowledge and its productive conditions, a case based on 
Foucault’s epistemology (interpreted in conjunction with Lyotard, Hirst, 
and Gadamer). The next question is: What does such instruction specifi- 
cally entail? In other words: What? How? and When? Answers to these 
questions will have to remain at the general level as itis beyond the scope 
of this essay to delve into specific issues. At the general level, we can 
indeed learn from Foucault’s own strategy in writing his epistemology. 
I have mentioned his discussion of Pomme’ s observations which make 
no sense in terms of the modern medical episteme. Foucault’s strategy 
here is to show how it is possible for people to see things in radically 
different ways. This strategy is even more dramatically employed in the 
“Preface” of The Order of Things where Foucault discusses Borges’s 
reference to a certain Chinese classification of animals. Learning from 
Foucault’s strategy, what we can do is to present to our children 
examples such as these to press home the point that one and the same 
world can be seen in many different perspectives, or from within 
different epistemes. Foucault’s own works are a rich source of examples. 

While the archeological technique will reveal examples of shifting 
epistemes, there are plenty enough examples in our midst which illus- 
trate the power-knowledge nexus discussed in Discipline and Punish. I 
have mentioned the fact that my utterances on medical matters will not 
be taken as expressions of medical knowledge. In a similar way, school 
children can be made to ask why it is that, for instance, newspapers only 
publish weather forecasts made by recognized forecasters in the bureau 
of meteorology (even though a fortune teller could well be more reliable), 
that only former players of a certain sport get to comment on that sport, 
that only schools and colleges are places of learning and not playgrounds, 
city streets, or the home, and so on. With these examples, it is possible 
to show how the exclusion and formation rules work. They also show the 
connection between knowledge and its productive conditions. More im- 
portantly, and perhaps going against Foucault, it is possible to show that 
the exclusion and formation rules can change in such a way as to exclude 
certain existing knowledge claims, and to include certain others hitherto 
excluded. It may be pointed out, for instance, that the acceptance of 
acupuncture is an example of a change of rules. There is no reason why, 
again for instance, one cannot adopt the rule of reliability and accept 
fortune tellers with reliable track records as authority on the weather. 
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Within the spirit of Foucault’s epistemology, we can say that knowledge 
is a question of authority, and authority is not grounded in some trans- 
cendental source, but rather in the practices of the day, in the accumu- 
lated rules, customs and habits. If so then, at the general level, drawing 
the student’s attention to these practices, rules, etc., isin part the answer 
to the questions of What? and How? To a large extent, this is done 
already. What I am really calling for is setting the practice in the theoret- 
ical framework drawn up with the lesson from Foucault. 

Returning to archeology, Foucault’s account shows that there is a 
need to teach not just the sciences but also their history and philosophy. 
There is a need to show how concepts and ideas change over time, from 
one historical period to another. Something like Thomas Kuhn’ s account 
of paradigm shifts in science is the kind of example I have in mind. In 
addition to history and philosophy, Foucault himself would say that it is 
vital to teach children art and literature not only for their own sake but 
also as ways of revealing the underlying episteme. The argument is that 
since art and literature are not knowledges, they are not determined by 
the underlying episteme, and yet have connections with proper knowl- 
edge claims. As such, art and literature afford us an access into the deter- 
mining episteme. I believe itis possible to cash out Foucault’s claim about 
art and literature in educational terms. That task, however, is beyond 
the scope of this paper. 

I turn now to the question When? The crucial issue here is to develop 
the critical attitude about knowledge in such a way as to avoid the feeling 
of being lost and the descent into vulgar relativism. Psychologically, 
there is aneed for certainty and security. To be told that knowledge is not 
permanent, or absolute, or universal, can foster a sense of insecurity, of 
being lost. It is also easy to draw from Foucault’s epistemology the 
fallacious conclusion that there is no right or wrong, and no true or false, 
that is, anything goes. This is what Richard Rorty calls vulgar relativism 
(Rorty 1982). Rorty’s own epistemology shares with Foucault’s many 
common features. He too rejects absoluteness, essence, universality, and 
transcendentality, or what he calls “Platonism.” However, Rorty also 
rejects vulgar relativism. I have shown elsewhere (Nuyen, forthcoming) 
that in rejecting it, Rorty advances an educational program with surpris- 
ingly many traditional elements (his critics notwithstanding). It is im- 
portant to note at this point that the Foucaultian representional model 
does not mean that we can no longer be “objective,” that we should not 
teach about truth, that all the things that are traditionally “good” to learn 
should now be abandoned. What is advocated is that they should be 
learned differently and from a different perspective, with different 
emphases. It is worth reminding ourselves that, operating with a similar 
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representational model, Hirst has strongly defended the objectivity of 
knowledge (Nuyen 1994). 

From the educational point of view, the trick is, to borrow Rorty’s own 
words, to steer a safe path between “the Scylla of Platonism and the 
Charybdis of vulgar relativism” (Rorty 1982, 6). This can be done by cor- 
rect timing. What we need to recognize is that at a certain age, young 
children are still vulnerable and need the comfort of certain and secure 
knowledge. This is not the time to apply the lessons drawn from Fou- 
cault’s epistemology. Rorty himself suggests that the college years are 
the time to turn students into edified persons, to “awaken the individual’s 
imagination in the hope that she will become able to re-create herself” 
(Rorty 1990, 41). According to Rorty, “(l)ower education should aim 
primarily at communicating enough of what is held to be true by the 
society to which the children belong so that they can function as citizens 
of that society” (Rorty 1990, 42, emphasis his). By contrast, “within the 
sanctuary of a kind of academic freedom which cannot be extended to the 
secondary schools, doubts about the society may become central rather 
than marginal to education” (Rorty 1990, 42). 

I am sympathetic to Rorty’ s suggestion about timing. However, my 
concern has nothing to do with “academic freedom.” It has to do rather 
with the psychological needs of younger children. Also, while I agree that 
the whole of the educational program based on Foucault’s epistemology 
should not be implemented before the college years, there is no reason 
why certain elements of it cannot be implemented much earlier. For 
instance, there is no reason why the history and the philosophy of the 
sciences could not be intruduced in the high school years. Indeed, pri- 
mary school children already play games which illustrate clear enough 
the relationship between power and knowledge, games which have for- 
mation and exclusion rules by virtue of which certain sayings and ges- 
tures are acceptable and others are not. 

According to Bruno Bettelheim (Bettelheim 1988), in playing games 
children go through a number of stages regarding the observation of 
rules. In the first stage, a child often wants to change the rules to suit 
himself or herself, only to realize that the game breaks down as a result. 
In the next stage, the child “comes to believe that the rules are unalter- 
able; he treats them as if they were laws handed down from time im- 
memorial which cannot be transgressed under any circumstances, and 
he views disobeying the rules as a serious crime” (Bettelheim 1988, 257). 
In the final stage, the child realizes that “rules are voluntarily agreed 
upon for the sake of playing the game and have no other validity, and that 
they can be freely altered as long as all participants agree to such 
changes” (Bettelheim 1988, 258). For Bettelheim, this last stage occurs 
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“quite late in the child’s development—often not until he has become a 
teenager and sometimes even later than that” (Bettelheim 1988, 258). 
Bettelheim’s observation supports Rorty’s claim that critical education 
should be left to the college years. However, what Bettelheim describes 
is anatural development and there is no reason why we should take the 
natural process to determine when certain things ought to be taught. 
(This would be the equivalent of the is-ought fallacy.) What I am sug- 
gesting is that there is a case for reducing the rigidity in the second stage 
of children’s rule-learning behaviour. Perhaps it is not too early to make 
young children aware of the role of the rules which govern their games, 
and even to question such rules. For instance, young boys could be 
persuaded to acknowledge that there is no reason why rules cannot be 
changed to admit girls in their games, and conversely. Such lessons 
about schoolyard games will stand the children in good stead when the 
time comes for them to learn the Foucaultian lesson about the knowledge 
game. 


Conclusion 


By way of conclusion, I wish to return to one objection to the edu- 
cational implications I have drawn from Foucault’ s epistemology, name- 
ly that they are incompatible with the structuralist assumption which is 
there in the most structuralist of Foucault’s works, despite his strenuous 
denial. As pointed out earlier, the structuralist assumption results in an 
anti-humanism according to which the human subject, insofar as it is 
constituted by its knowledge of itself and the world, is the product of the 
structural forces, that is, the underlying discourse. As such, the human 
subject is logically and ontologically prevented from having any effect on 
episteme. We cannot have an effect on past epistemes because they are in 
the past, and we cannot have an effect on the present episteme, the dis- 
course that conditions our very own knowledge, because our very know- 
ledge is structured by it. Indeed, one may argue that we cannot even 
know what that episteme is let alone influencing it, using the analogy of 
a visually-impaired person who cannot visually inspect his or her own 
spectacles (which make his or her vision possible in the first place). If so 
then the educational program I discussed above is futile. Apart from the 
historical value to be had from fmding out about past epistemes (which 
is possible), there is no other value to be had. 

In reply, it may be said that we are not in principle prevented from 
finding out the very episteme that conditions our present knowledge. The 
visually-impaired person can borrow someone else’s spectacles with 
which to make a visual inspection of his or her own. Foucault himself 
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claims that art and literature of the period give us access to the episteme 
of the period, asI pointed out above. Thus, if Foucault is right, we can find 
out a great deal about our own episteme through contemporary art and 
literature. This could well be true, but I would suggest that knowledge 
as a whole can be self-reflective, and can reveal its own conditioning 
factors. Admittedly, not every branch of knowledge, or discipline, can be 
self-reflective. When a scientist reflects on science, its conditions of pos- 
sibility, he or she is no longer doing science. However, it does not mean 
that such reflection is not possible; it only means that a scientist has to 
reflect on science via philosophy and history. It is through philosophy 
and history that science, and everything else, reflects on itself. This is so 
because when philosophy reflects on itself, it is still philosophy, and 
when history reflects on itself, it is either philosophy or history. In other 
words, we can certainly come to know the episteme that underlies our 
present knowledge. 

Knowing what conditions our own knowledge is not enough, how- 
ever. The real value lies in being able to change it, to alter the conditions 
that determine our knowledge. Here too, I suggest that the human sub- 
ject is not as helpless as the structuralist assumption implies. As we saw 
earlier, the mechanism of generating knowledge discussed by Foucault 
in his later works does leave room for intervention. Indeed, Foucault’s 
epistemology would be internally inconsistent if such intervention were 
not possible. Thus, either the rules of generating knowledge themselves 
are internally conditioned, or they are grounded in some transcendental 
principle. The latter is ruled out by Foucault. It follows that whatever the 
mechanism of generating knowledge is, its workings must be subject to 
intervention. This is not to say that any dramatic change can be made, 
or that it will be easy. It is to say only that change is possible. It is possible 
to change the Western medical discourse such that acupuncture is ac- 
ceptable; it is possible to change the patriarchic discourse to redefme the 
role of women; it is possible to change our fundamental epistemic struc- 
ture, our conceptual system, to see the world differently. As always, the 
instrument of change is education.* 


Notes 


1. Ihave elsewhere drawn educational implications from hermeneutics (Nuyen 
1994). 

2. I have also explored the educational implications of Lyotard’s view (Nuyen 
1992). See also Education and the Postmodern Condition (Peters, forthcom- 
ing). 

3. I wish to thank the editor of Educational Theory and one of its referees for 


Nuyen 


many very useful suggestions. 
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